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Cooperation 
That Works 


for Grower 


and Consumer 


In the marketing of 
fruits there are only two 
principals—the producer 
and the consumer. 


Efficient cooperation be- 
tween the two will pro- 
duce results satisfactory 
to both. The consumer will 
get what He wants—de- 
pendable commodities at 
a fair price. The producer 
will get what He deserves 


2 


Representative of every Interest 
Representing no special Interest 


SS 


—a fair share of what 
the consumer pays. 


Satisfactory coopera- 
tion between these two 
principals can be obtained 
by employment of a distri- 
bution system that is 
thoroughly organized, 
composed of skillful men 
in every department, back- 
ed by ample capital, sea- 
soned by experience, prac- 
tical in its methods, broad 
in its scope as to volume 
and sources of supply, 
equipped with facilities 
for wide distribution, and 
known for its fairness to 
both principals. 


There can be little per- 
manent success without 
this satisfactory coopera- 
tion. Producers who fail 
to follow proper methods 
in production, grading and 
packing cannot expect to 
succeed by employing the 
most excellent distribution 
service. Neither can the 
most efficient distribution 
service keep its standing 
with the trade and public 
unless its commodities are 
dependable in quality, 


15 Crs. A COPY 


grade and pack and large 
enough in volume to main- 
tain regular supplies. 


This road is not an easy 
one. But it has its advan- 
tages. The road is not 
crowded with competitors. 
There are still compara- 
tively few willing to pay 
the price of permanent 
success. 


To growers building a 
sound business on proper 
methods of production and 
packing, the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. offers 
a distribution service that 
will secure them the price 
their progressiveness de- 
serves. 


American 
Fruit Growers 
Inc. 


Orlando, Florida 


| 
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ANNOUNCEMENT > 


To 
Florida Growers and Shippers 
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We announce with pleasure the appointment as our 
Sales Manager 


MR. A. M. PRATT 
of Redlands, California. 


Mr. Pratt has been in the fruit business for twenty- 
seven years as a successful grower, shipper and Sales 
Manager of large marketing organizations. 


He has a very wide experience in this business, and 
has successfully marketed fruit for individual growers 
and growers’ organizations, and comes to us with the 
good will and confidence of the fruit buyers in the mar- 
kets of the United States and Canada. 


Our Mr. J. C. Chase has been personally acquainted 
with Mr. Pratt for over twenty years and personally rec- 
ommends him to Florida citrus growers marketing in- 
dividually or through Associations. 


CHASE & CO.,, Inc. 








Growers Marketing Agents 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


There is every assurance that the Citrus Industry of 
this state is on a firm substantial footing. The grower 
received fair prices for his product last winter and may 


expect to do so in the years to come 


The forward looking planter will therefore lay his 
plans to round out his acreage and right now reserve the 
choicest trees to insure his getting exactly what he 


wants. 


“Glen Trees Grow” 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Company 
Offices : 


Tampa, Winter Haven, Orlando, 
8th Floor First State Orlando Bank & Trust 
Citrus Exchange Bldg. Bank Bldg. Co. Bldg. 


Over forty-two years of Satisfied Customers has made this the largest 


Citrus Nursery in Florida. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


SKINNER BUILT PARKER SIZER 


quipped With The Skinner Quick Change Device 


| h Be Ready when 
A Sturdy, Easy Running Machine for fl | ! ‘ the Next Crop 
Large or Small Packing Houses iG j Starts Moving. 


Better packing methods mean bigger profits. Buyers pay a premium for uniformity and appearance. Skin- 
ner Machinery is standard equipment for the modern packing house. We manufacture a complete line of 
graders, elevators, sizers, washers, polishers, conveyers, and general packing house equipment. 

The illustration above is a picture of the Parker Sizer as we built it. It is equipped with the Skinner Quick 
Change device, an exclusive Skinner feature, by means of which sizer rollers are istantly changed from one 
kind of fruit to another without disturbing the setting for either variety in any way. We build the Parker 
in various ways to meet special conditions. At 35 feet or longer we can arrange sizer to handle both oranges 
and grapefruit on the same machine at the same time. With other attachments sizer can be fixed to handle 
three or four grades at the same time. Changes can be made to meet almost any sizing problem. 

bt for general machinery catalog of complete line, or ask a Skinner man to call upon you. There is no 
obligation. 


af ute Skinner Machinery Company 


48 Broadway World’s Largest Mfgrs. Packing House Equipment 
DUNEDIN, FLA. Manufacturers Skinners Gas Maker. Write for Catalog. 


DUSTING SULPHUR 


FOR CONTROL OF 


Rust Mite, Red Spider, Powdery Mildew, Cotton Flea 
and Other Pests 


“ANCHOR” BRAND SUBLIMED VELVET FLOW- 
ERS OF SULPHUR SUPE 


SUPERIOR QUALITY EFFICIENT AND me ge 
ECONOMICAL 


1. 100 Per Cent Pure. 4. Strongest and Most Lasting Fuming Qualities. 

2. Light and Fluffy. 5. Remains Longest on the Trees and Plants. 

38. Extreme Fineness; Greater Covering and 6. Does not Contain Adulterants such as Lime 
Spreading Properties. and Kaolin. : 


Send for Booklets ‘“‘The Manufacture and Relative Values of Dusting Sulphurs”’, “The Truth about 
Sublimed Sulphur’; also U. S. Gov’t Bulletins “Dusting to Control Rust Mite”, Dusting and 
Spraying Charts, and “Control of Cotton Flea’. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY OF TEXAS 


Houston, Texas 
Manufacturers and Refiners of All Grades of Dusting, Spraying and 
Agricultural Sulphurs 
Distributors for Florida 


y Chase & Co., Sanford Florida Insecticide Co., Apopka 
Hector Supply Co., Miami E. O. Painter Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville 
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ac — PUBLICATION IN THE ‘em 
SDEMOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO CITRUS ‘Rae 


Issued Monthly 


Representative of every ara 


Representing 


TAMPA, FLA., JULY, 1925 


S$ NO special interest 


Farmers Week Bigger and 


Better 


By A. P. Spencer, Vice-Director Agricultural Extension Service 


August 10-15, 1925 the Fourth An- 
nual Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ 
Week will be held at the University 
of Florida, under direct supervision 
of the Agricultural Extension Service 
and in cooperation with the Florida 
Experiment Station, Florida Agri- 
cultural .College and State Plant 
Board. This means that these four 
organizations will take an equal part 
in making this a big event for the 
farmers and fruit growers of the 
State of Florida. A special invita- 
tion is extended to the citrus growers 
to participate in this program. 


The chemical laboratories of the 
Experiment Station have been mak- 
ing investigations on fertilizer appli- 
cations and the growers have an op- 
portunity of getting the benefit of 
this and observations by the Agri- 
cultural Extension and Plant Board 
staffs. 


Those who were confronted with 
the aphis situation last spring will 
remember the serious aspect, partic- 
ularly on young groves. Professor 
Watson and his assistants will have 
something definite to say about this. 
The various diseases of citrus groves 
are being investigated by the plant 
pathology department and Doctor O. 
F. Burger and his assistants will con- 
tribute many things of interest to the 
citrus program. 

Citrus growers of Florida have 
been interested in cover crops and 
Professor Stokes has a variety of 
plots and will have some new and 


up-to-date information on cover crops 
for citrus growers. 

Then every citrus grower is inter- 
ested in other things, such as lawns, 
poultry, vegetable growing, garden- 
ing, perhaps tung-oil or avocados and, 
as far as practical, the program will 
be arranged so that these numbers 
will not conflict, making it possible 
for a visitor to attend a variety of 
lectures. 


The University of Florida has open- 
ed its dormitories and dining-hall to 
visitors at a cost of $1.25 per day 
for room and board. They request, 
however, that visitors bring their 
linen, pillows and towels. By this 
means it is hoped to house every one 
comfortably at a reasonable rate and 
allow them the freedom of the Uni- 
versity campus. 


The program committee is making 
a special feature of entertainment. 
The entertainment committee is 
planning for a night entertainment 
each day in the $200,000 auditorium 
and with assistance of the Doctor 
Anderson memorial pipe organ recent- 
ly installed, this will provide facili- 
ties for an appropriate ientertain- 
ment each day. 


Special preparation will be made 
for instruction and entertainment of 
women. This special feature will be 
under the direct supervision of Miss 
Flavia Gleason, State Home Demon- 
stration Agent. Her specialists will 
give courses in nutrition, conserva- 
tion, dairying, clothing and home 


equipment. Poultry will also be a 
special feature. There are, however, 
no restrictions on anyone attending 
any special lectures; that is, if those 
coming especially for home econom- 
ics work care to take part in the cit- 
rus or poultry programs they will be 
at liberty to do so. It is the purpose 
of the meeting to make it one for 
farmers and their wives and to ming- 
le pleasure with business. 

Detailed program will appear in 
press at the earliest possible date 
and will also be distributed thru 
county and home _ demonstration 
agents’ and Plant Board offices. 

One-half day will be given to con- 
ferences with those in charge of 
laboratory investigations. 

Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Week 
is intended to bring together the 
farmers and fruit growers of this 
state for mutual improvement and to 
develop the various agricultural and 
horticulural interests along the most 
scientific and profitable lines. 


Those wishing to attend should 
make reservations in advance, which 
will permit the housing committee to 
make proper prepartion for the care 
and welfare of everyone who attends 
this meeting. 


A little vanilla or a few leaves of 
rose geranium in apple jelly gives it 
a most intriguing flavor that makes 
every one who tastes it wonder what 
it can be. 
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Some Facts Relative to Nico- 
tine Dust--A Review of New 
Jersey Bulletin 400 


By W. W. Yothers and O. C. McBride, Bureau of Entomology, Orlando, Fla. 


Recently there has come to this 
laboratory a very valuable bulletin, 
by Thomas J. Headlee and William 
Rudolfs of the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station. Owing to the large in- 
crease in the use of nicotine dust 
in Florida the past two years, under 
such variable conditions, this bulletin 
should be of considerable interest to 
the citrus growers. The bulletin in- 
cludes field and laboratory data which 
may serve as a guide in the purchas- 
ing and application of the dust. It 
may also be of service to the growers 
that wish to make their own dust. 

In a review like the present one it 
is unnecessary to give in detail the 
methods employed by the investi- 
gators. The work has been well plan- 
ned and carefully carried out. 

As is generally known the killing 
power of nicotine dust depends upon 
the evolution of nicotine gas from the 
carrier. The authors present tabulat- 
ed data showing the influence of cli- 
catical factors and physical proper- 
ties on the nicotine gas evolution. 

Rate at which the gas is 
Given off. 

In this series the authors studied 
three grades of dust. 

(1) Dolomite containing 1.25 per 
cent free nicotine; 

(2) Nicotine nate 1.25 per 
cent nicotine; 

(3) Nicotine sulphate 2 per cent 
nicotine. 

Apparatus was constructed whereby 
the air from a given area of dusted 
peas could be drawn through the 
proper absorbent and the amount of 
nicotine determined. The experiments 
were carried through 24 hours or 
longer. The bulk of the nicotine gas 
escaped the first three hours and 
most of that remaining escaped the 
second 6 hour period. From midnight 
until six o’clock the second day. 

Effects of Temperature 

Field tests indicate that a tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees F. or higher is 
necessary to promote a rapid evolu- 
tion of nicotine gas from the nicotine 
dust. When the temperature falls be- 
low 70 degrees F. the rate of evolu- 
tion likewise decreases. At 60 degrees 
F. the evolution of nicotine gas is 
very slow and at 50 degrees F. there 


is practically no evolution whatever. 

In laboratory tests where environ- 
mental factors were under control, 
the experiments showed that dolomite 
impregnated with free nicotine evolv- 
ed nicotine gas much faster at high 
temperatures than dolomite impreg- 
nated with nicotine sulphate. Ap- 
proximately 98 per cent of the nico- 
tine in free nicotine mixtures were 
released in 7 hours at temperatures 
between 80 degrees to 140 degrees 
F., while nicotine sulphate for the 
same time and temperature released 
65 to 82 per cent nicotine. As the 
temperature decreased the evolution 
of nicotine gas likewise decreased. 
At 60 degrees F. the gas was given 
off very slowly and at 50 degrees F. 
there is practically no evolution of 
nicotine gas. At night when the 
temperature drops below 70 degrees 
F. the evolution of nicotine gas is 
not sufficient to be effective. 

Humidity 

It appears from the results pre- 
sented in this bulletin that humidity 
has influence on the evolution of 
nicotine gas. It should be reasonably 
low ranging from 38 to 62 per cent. 

Size of Particles 

In general the authors have found 
that the evolution of nicotine gas 
takes place more rapidly from crys- 
talline carriers than from colloidal 
carriers. Dolomite of 80-mesh evolv- 
ed 30 per cent more nicotine gas in 
threé hours than dolomite of 270- 
mesh. The difference at the end of 7 
hours was 9.82 per cent in favor of 
the 80-mesh. This shows that one of 
the physical factors involving retard- 
ation or acceleration of the nicotine 
gas evolution is the size of particles 
of the carrier. The thickness of the 
film of nicotine on the particles of 
the carrier makes a difference in the 
rate of nicotine gas evolution and 
within limits the thinner films give off 
gas more rapidly. 

Crystalline carriers of about 100- 
mesh produce the most rapid evolu- 
tion of nicotine gas. The carriers that 
give the most satisfactory results for 
crop dusting would not be satisfactory 
for tree dusting. For tree dusting it 
would be necesary to secure a ma- 
terial of lower specific gravity than 


dolomite. The common way of 
lightening dolomite is obtained by 
mixing about 25 parts dolomite with 
75 parts of a good, smooth grade of 
hydrate of lime. 

Dolomite is composed mainly of 
magnesium and calcium carbonates, 
which will serve to take care of the 
acid radical when nicotine sulphate 
is used. In the light of our present 
knowledge this mixture appears to 
be very satisfactory. 

Application of These Results to 

Florida Conditions 

In view of the slow evolution of 
nicotine gas when the temperature is 
below 70 degrees F. it is interesting 
to learn the temperatures at Orlando 
during January, February and March 
1925. The average maximum for 
these months were 75 degrees, 77.8 
degrees and 80.6 degrees respective- 
ly while the average minimums were 
56.4 degrees, 52.3 degrees and 54.3 
degrees F. while there would per- 
haps be sufficient nicotine gas evolv- 
ed during the day when the temper- 
atures were the highest to produce 
a commercial mortality, it certainly 
looks as if little or no gas would be 
liberated during the nights when the 
temperatures were the lowest. This 
leads up to the value of applying the 
dust during the night. It certainly 
looks as if it was a questionable 
practice unless there are other factors 
involved. 

It is generally admitted that nico- 
tine dust should be applied during a 
dead calm or as near so as is practic- 
able. Under such conditions the gas 
remains in a concentrated form sur- 
rounding the insects for a longer 
period of time than when winds and 
breezes blow. If there are less winds 
at night perhaps the advantages 
might overbalance the low tempera- 
tures. There might be gas evolved 
the next day sufficient to produce a 
commercial kill of aphids. It should 
be remembered however that the 
temperature raises slowly with the 
advance of the day and that if winds 
blow during the day following the 
dusting the nicotine gas would be 
dissipated just the same as if it were 
applied during daylight. 

Continued on page 26 
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Seven 


World Famous Authorities to 
Discuss Cooperative 


Some of the world’s most disting- 
uished authorities will participate in 
the first session of the American In- 
stitute of Cooperation which will be 
held at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in Philadelphia, July 20 to 
August 15. This announcement 
was coupled with the statement that 
both Secretary of Agriculture Wil- 
liam M. Jardine and Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover will speak 
during the opening week. Governor 
Gifford Pinchot of Pennslyvania and 
former Governor Frank O. Lowden 
of Illinois are also among the noted 
persons expected to discuss phases of 
the cooperative movement. Mr. Low- 
den has taken an active interest in 
matters cooperative during the past 
few years and Governor Pinchot has 
become the American source of in- 
formation upon the cooperative ulti- 
ization of power by farmers and 
small industrial consumers. 


Letters indorsing the project from 
Secretaries Jardine and Hoover were 
made public by Charles W. Hol- 
man secretary of the Institute. 
“These letters” said he, “show the 
active interest which is being taken 
in the promotion of the educational 
aspects of the movement by both of 
our cabinet officers whose work brings 
them most closely in contact with 
the cooperative movement.” 

Secretary Jardine said: “I feel that 
it is very important in connection 
with cooperative marketing that 
there should be an opportunity some- 
where for real, fundamental, educa- 
tion work covering the basic princ- 
iples of cooperative marketing and a 
place where the many business prob- 
lems involved can be discussed. It 
seems to me that the Institute is a 
splendid idea and gives an opportuni- 
ty for these things that I have men- 
tioned. I am glad therefore to en- 
dorse the idea fully and want the De- 
partment to cooperate to the limit 
of its ability. I do feel, however, 
that the responsibility of the institute 
should rest not with any Govern- 
mental agency but with the farm or- 
ganizations themselves. I understand 
from my talk with you and from 
your letter of the 18th that this is 
the case. Rest assured, however, that 
anything I can do personally or any 


Movement 


service that can be rendered by the 
staff in the Department will be per- 
formed most willingly and whole- 
heartedly.” 

Secretary Hoover wrote: “I am 
very glad that you have called to 
my attention the educational work 
being set up in the American Institute 
of Cooperation. It is highly admirable 
that emphasis is being placed on the 
structure of cooperative organiza- 
tions and on the development of more 
efficient methods of operation. By 
and large, advance in any branch of 
commerce may be materially con- 
tributed to by the development of 
trained workers and the elaboration 
of scientific methods. The Depart- 
ment will be glad to cooperate in any 
way it properly can.” 


The Institute trustees are looking 
forward to having as their guest the 
distinguished veteran of Irish coop- 
eration. Sir. Horace Plunkett. Sir 
Horace was the founder of the move- 
ment in Ireland and has been its 
moving spirit for half a century. He 
will be present provided his health 
will permit. Another great British 
authority, Karl Walter of London, 
who has made a recent survey of the 
cooperative movement in the British 
colonies, will lecture upon the prog- 
ress and plans of the movement in 
the British Empire. He was secre- 
tary of the colonial congress on co- 
operation held in London during the 
Wembly Exposition. Prof. C. R. Fay 
of the University of Toronto, (Cana- 
da) a careful student of European 
cooperation and author of work up- 
on the subject, has also been engaged. 

How Denmark has developed her 
cooperative creameries, bacon fac- 
tories and cooperative buying of 
supplies will be told in a series of 
lectures by Prof. O. H. Larson of 
the Royal Agricultural College, Co- 
penhagen. Prof. Larson is one of the 
outstanding economists of northern 
Europe and a life-long student of 
the movement. He speaks English 
well and has a magnetic personality. 
He is now in the United States lect- 
uring at Cornell University. 

The American Institute of Cooper- 
ation is an unusual undertaking in 
the educational world. It is a non- 
profit making attempt. Its general 


objects are: 

1. To collect and make available 
a body of knowledge concerning the 
cooperative movement in this and 
other lands. 

2. To serve as a means of clarifying 
thought as to what the cooperative 
movement really is and of bringing 
about more harmony and unity of 
action among organizations directly 
or indirectly connected with cooper- 
ation. 

3. To serve as a means of training 
and developing leaders and workers 
in the cooperative movement. 

4. To serve as a means of assisting 
educational institutions throughout 
this country to improve their teach- 
ing courses in cooperation. 

5. To focus the spirit of the co- 
operative movement as a means of 
community and national development. 

The participating organizations 
that are interested in promoting the 
undertaking are: The National 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry; The 
Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America; The Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation; The 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of Cali- 
fornia; The Federated Fruit and 
Vegetable Growers; The American 
Farm Economics Association; The 
National Association of Commission- 
ers, Secretaries and Departments of 
Agriculture; National Association of 
Marketing Officials; The American 
Committee on the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome; The 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion of Mississippi; The National Pe- 
can Growers’ Exchange; The Nation- 
al Board of Farm Organizations; The 
Illinois Agricultural Association; The 
Pennslyvania Farmers’ Cooperative 
Federation; The National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation; The 
Farmers’ National Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 

The present plan provides for spec- 
ial study of commodity problems in 
seminars* as follows: First week— 
grain, livestock, dairy products, and 
supply-buying. Second week—fruits, 
vegetables, poultry and eggs and 
dairying. 

Third week—fluid milk, btitter and 
cheese, and manufactured milk pro- 


Continued on page 26 
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South African Trade in 
Fresh Fruits 


“Commerce Reports” of May 25, 
1925, (the weekly publication of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce) contains the following 
article on South African Trade in 
Fresh Fruits. 

“The South African fresh-fruit 
industry is becoming an increasingly 
important factor in world trade. Cul- 
tivation of citrus fruits has assumed 
commercial proportions within the 
past 10 years, and there has been a 
decided increase in the production of 
deciduous and nondeciduous fruit for 
export. The various fruits grown 
commercially include oranges, tang- 
erines, grapefruit, lemons, pears, 
peaches, plums, nectarines, apricots, 
apples, pineapples, grapes, melons, 
and mangoes. Accurate statistics of 
fruit acreage are not abailable, but 
each year finds new areas opened for 
cultivation and further plantings in 
established districts. 

“While great strides have been 
made in the production of citrus fruit, 
South Africa may yet be termed un- 
developed in this respect when one 
considers that there is a potential 
citrus-fruit acreage probably greater 
than that of our Pacific Slope, most 
of which is still in the virgin state. 
Oranges are the big citrus crop. The 
commercial production of grapefruit 
is small and the quantity of lemons 
grown is negligible. There has been 
a rapid extension of orange acreage, 
particularly during the past year, 
which should result in a great in- 
crease of the oranges available for 
commerce when such plantings come 
into bearing. It is predicted that with- 
in 10 years South Africa will be pro- 
ducing sufficient oranges to permit 
the export of 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
boxes each year—almost ten times 
the estimate of 800,000 boxes for 
1925. 

“South African fruit finds a ready 
market in Europe, as it arrives at a 
time when fruit from the Mediterran- 
ean countries and North America is 
not plentiful. This is explained by the 
fact that South Africa is located in 
the Southern Hemisphere, with sea- 
sons the opposite of those in countries 
of the Northern Hemisphere. This 
noncompetitive market for South 
African fruits has a twofold signifi- 
cance in that while encouraging 
greater production and exports from 
that section it will also enable the 
average European to avail himself of 


fruit all the year round. 

“It is estimated that 80 per cent 
of the fruit grown in South Africa 
is exported. The United Kingdom is 
the principal market, but by trans- 
shipment from English ports an in- 
creasing proportion of such exports 
find their way to continental Europe, 
where they are rapidly meeting favor. 

“A review of the year 1924 affords 
a good indication of the average 
trend of the South African export 
movement. The fruit season began 
just before the Christmas holidays 
(1923) with small consignments of 
peaches, plums, apricots, granadillas, 
and cherries. These were followed by 
nectarines and pears in early January. 
From then on there was a steady flow 
of fruit in increasing quantities until 
the middle of March, when there ar- 
rived smaller shipments of pears, 
grapes, and plums; also some peaches 
and nectarines. Later shipments were 
chiefly pears and grapes, as the sea- 
son for peaches, nectarines, and 
plums had practically ended. The 
last large consignment which reached 
England in late April, consisted 
chiefly of grapes, but these were in 
poor condition because of the late- 
ness of their season. Fruit shipments 
had practically ceased by the lst of 
May. 

“The citrus-fruit season began with 
the shipment to England of several 
cases of lemons during the latter 
part of April. It was not until the 
week of July 13, however, that the 
first South African oranges reached 
English ports. Orange shipments in- 
creased during the following weeks, 
as there was a good demand for 
navel oranges. During early July a 
surplus of soft fruit on the English 
market temporarily interfered with 
the sale of citrus fruits, but the de- 
mand became active about July 15. 
South African shipments held firm 
until early October, when there was 
a gradual falling off. Navel oranges 
were arriving in smaller quantities, 
while late Valencias were taking their 
place. By October 10 the citrus sea- 
son had about ended. 

“The greater portion of South Af- 
rican fresh fruit exports are handled 
through the Fruit-Growers’ Coopera- 
tive Exchange of South Africa (Ltd.). 
The Exchange has recently selected 
a London representative to further 
the marketing of South African fruit. 
The brand name “Goldland” has been 


selected as suitable for fancy and 
choice fruits and will be placed on 
the tissue wrappers used for pack- 
ing fruit to be marketed. This brand 
name is to be advertised extensively 
in England. 

“In view of the constantly increas- 
ing production of fruit, more atten- 
tion is being given to the handling 
of exports. Improved facilities for 
cooling and handling the 1924-25 
crop at Cape Town have been definite- 
ly assured by the railways and har- 
bors administrations, and increased 
shipments of deciduous fruits are ex- 
pected from the Provinces of Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State, 
which heretofore have contributed 
little or nothing to fruit exports, The 
South African Government is urg- 
ing the growers to precool their 
fruit, and the railway administration 
has undertaken to supply iced trucks. 
The present facilities in the cold-stor- 
age building at the Cape Town Docks 
are to be improved in order to hand- 
le 900 tons of fruit as against the 
present capacity of 450 tons. 

“For many years there was a mark- 
ed shortage of cold-storage space on 
steamers plying between South Afri- 
ca and England, and exports of 
fruit had to be limited to refrigera- 
tor space available. Negotiations 
have been under way for the securing 
of further refrigerator space to care 
for increasing fruit exports, and it 
is stated that some Australian steam- 
ship lines have agreed to provide for 
approximately 8,000 tons of such 
space for the coming citrus-export 
season. This should take care of 768,- 
600 boxes of citrus fruit, and should 
be sufficient for the 1925 shipments. 

“South African Government regu- 
lations controlling the export of fruits 
are of a stringent nature and cover 
grading, packing, and marking in all 
their details. It is due chiefly to such 
governmental action and to the pro- 
tection which it affords to the main- 
tenance of quality that South Afri- 
can fruit exports have reached their 
present dimensions. All fruit export- 
ed from South Africa must be sub- 
mitted to a Government inspector in 
order that fruit which is immature, 
overripe, blemished, or in unsound 
condition may be rejected. Boxes of 
fruit passing inspection are stamped 
with a brand bearing the coat of arms 
of the Union of South Africa. 

Continued on page 21 
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_ Cooperatives Shown How to 
Boost Benefits 


Department of Commerce Gives Commercial Bodies Hints as to Gains 


How the benefits of members of 
manufacturing and commercial or- 
ganizations and cooperative associa- 
tions may be increased, is described 
in information which is being placed 
in the hands of the presidents of 
such organizations in Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida by the Division 
of Simplified Practice, United States 
Department of Commerce. The bene- 
fits described may accrue to members, 
whether the organizations are in- 
dustrial or agricultural or whether 
they represent purchasing or selling 
groups. 

The information is contained in a 
booklet entitled “Simplified Practice 
—What It Is and What It Offers”, 
containing a foreword by Secretary 
Hoover on the elimination of waste 
as a means of raising the American 
standards of living and increasing the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

Discussing the action of the Divis- 
ion of Simplified Practice in ap- 
proaching the representative con- 
sumer organizations, R. W. Hudson, 
chief of the Division, points out that 
agricultural and consumer cooper- 
ative bodies represent a total busi- 
ness of many millions of dollars an- 
nually. Figures compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show that 
in 1920 the average amount of busi- 
ness done by consumer societies was 
$116,000 and for agricultural socie- 
ties was $109,000. Four such organi- 
zations in Alabama and Florida did a 
total business in 1920 of $367,000. 

The purchasing power of the or- 
ganized consumer may prove a power- 
ful influence, Mr. Hudson declared, 
in support of waste eliminations un- 
dertaken by industries. One promi- 
nent means of such waste reduction, 
he said, has been found in simplified 
practice. 

“Simplified Practice’, said Mr. 
Hudson, “consists, briefly, of the el- 
imination of excess variety, the 
weeding out of models, types, sizes 
or brands .of commodities where the 
differences are slight or where the 
diversity is too great. Such a weed- 
ing out is developed by the cooper- 
ative action of manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and consumer, after a care- 
ful study has been made of produc- 
tion and demand to determine which 
are the unnecessary items. 





From Simplifications 


“In this operation the Division of 
Simplified Practice acts as a clear- 
ing house. It receives the request 
from some group for assistance in 
developing simplification. It frequent- 
ly collects statistics, in cases where 
manufacturers, distributors or others 
do not care to disclose their figures 
to others. And it calls together the 
groups directly affected, in order 
that they may consider and act on 
the findings for the benefit of all. 
Such united action is supported by 
the Division.” 

Already, Mr. Hudson stated, great 
progress has been made in a number 
of industries which have understaken 
to simplify their lines. Many of these 
affect the individual as a tax payer, 
as, for instance in the case of pav- 
ing brick in which 66 varieties have 
been reduced to 5 and the costs re- 
duced; and in the case of steel re- 
inforcing bars, used in highway con- 
struction. Other simplifications af- 
fect the home builder. Lumber used 
in home construction has been simpli- 
fied to 60 per cent of the former 
number of yard lumber items, and 
appreciable savings have been made 
of a waste which was formerly more 
than $250,000,000 a year. Both face 
and common brick have been simpli- 
fied from more than 35 varieties each 
to one size in each. Hollow tile, con- 
crete bricks, concrete blocks and con- 
crete tile have been reduced from 
many dimensional variations to a few. 
In the field of hot water tanks, range 
boilers, plumbing traps, roofing and 
sanitary plumbing slate there have 
been wholesale reductions. All of 
these make it possible for the con- 
sumer to know more accurately what 
he is getting, to receive better ser- 
vice, and to maintain his home at a 
minimum of cost, confusion and de- 
lay. cee 
War-time restrictions, Mr.. Hudson 
said, brought reductions in varieties 
of parts of agricultural machinery. 


Some of these have been retained. 


And the farm equipment industry 
has cut down the varieties of plow 
bolts and nuts from 1,500 to 840, 
while studies are being made looking 
to a simplification of the open end 
wrenches used on such parts. 

Many of the business failures of 
the last few years, Mr. Hudson stat- 


ed, have been due to the fact that 
too much capital has been. tied up 
in stocks which could not be moved 
readily. Too much variety has been 
a factor in these failures. 

In the hardware field, simplifica- 
tion is bringing some relief: Builders 
and shelf hardware has been re- 
duced by thousands of items, files 
and rasps have been cut down in 
variety from 1,400 to less than 500; 
woven wire fence varieties have been 
reduced from 550 to 69. Forged 
tools, including hoes, shovels, axes 
and other commonly used articles 
have been reduced from 665 to 351. 
And even now other industries have 
undertaken a study of their varieties 
as a preliminary to simplification. 

Organizations, whether industrial, 
commercial or consumer, Mr. Hud- 
son points out may initiate a move- 
ment looking to a reduction of va- 
rieties, and the aid of such bodies 
is essential in encouraging manu- 
facturers, as well as distributors to 
simplify their lines to avoid excessive 
variety and unnecessary duplication 
for which the consumer pays. 

In his letter, Mr. Hudson invites 
the organization presidents of Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Florida to place 
before their memberships the facts 
in order that they may make their 
influence felt through their purchas- 
ing power. The letter also makes 
available to them a list of the simpli- 
fied practice activities in which the 
Division has participated and for 
which the government has issued of- 
ficial publications in the “Elimina-’ 
tion of Waste”’ series. 


Pouring melted parrafin wax into 
the cavities of loose furniture cas- 
tors, inserting the casters carefully, 
and allowing to stand for several 
hours will prevent their slipping out. 





“One more filling station, gentle- 
men,” announced the president of tke 
board of selectmen happily, “and the 
village will be able to remove all the 
lamp-posts on Main Street.” 


“Does a rabbit’s foot really bring 
good luck?” 

“T should say so. My wife felt one 
ir. my money pocket once and thought 
it was a mouse.” 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR JULY 





Timely Suggestions for Grove Work 
During the Present Month 





Continue cultivating nursery stock 
and young non-bearing groves. 

Fertilize nursery stock. 

Replant vacant spaces in newly set 
groves. 

Prepare stocks for summer budding. 

Continue spread of beneficial fungi 
to control white fly and scale insects. 

If trees are affected with foot rot, 
scrape soil away from affected roots and 
base of tree, cut away infected bark and 
paint with bordeaux, lime sulphur or car- 
bolineum. 

Continue spraying pecans for scab 
control, using 4-4-50 bordeaux. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 





Every close observer agrees that the present 
outlook for citrus production in Florida for the 
year 1925-26 is for a decidedly smaller crop 
than that produced during the past two’ years. 
Some observers whose opinions usually are ac- 
cepted as authoritative on matters pertaining to 
citrus yields place the coming crop at not more 
than fifty percent of the 1924-25 production, 
while all agree that the yield will be materially 
reduced from last year’s figures. 

The writer believes that it is entirely too 
early to make definite predictions as to the size 
of the crop with any degree of accuracy. How- 
ever, we believe that it may be accepted that 
the crop will be materially smaller than that 
of the past two years and may even fall as low 
as the lowest estimates now being made. 

In view of this condition it behooves growers 
to take every precaution possible to insure the 
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retention of the present crop on the trees and 
to mature the fruit in the best possible condition. 
With an evident shortage now in sight growers 
may look forward with confidence to a season 
of higher prices than have prevailed during the 
past two years and with due dilligence in the 
production of quality fruit and with proper 
attention given the handling and marketing 
of the crop when taken from the trees it is not 
at all improbable that the reduced yield may be 
more than made up by the increased price. 

Every indication at the present seems to 
point toward good prices for the coming sea- 
son and the wise grower, being fore-warned, 
should be in position to reap the greatest re- 
wards from the production of quality fruit sold 
under proper marekting conditions. 


INSTITUTE OF COOPERATIVE MARKETING 





A summer Institute which is attracting a 
great deal of interest and which we believe 
will result in much benefit to growers of citrus 
fruits and other perishables is The Institute of 
Cooperative Marketing to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, from 
July 20 to August 15 inclusive. 

This we believe is the first institute of the 


‘ kind ever undertaken and in view of this fact 


it is notable that such a strong array of able 
talent has been enlisted in the work. 

Among other national leaders scheduled for 
addresses, talks, or papers at this institute are 
Secretary Jardine, H. C. Taylor, and L. 8S. Ten- 
ny of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
a host of other department officials. Our own 
grand Mr. Rhodes will also be there. 

Writing in regard to this institute Mr. W. W. 
Yothers Associate Entomologist of Orlando 
says; 

“T feel as if there is a great opportunity for 
young men helonging to different kinds of 
marketing organizations to improve their 
knowledge regarding such subjects. The ques- 
tion of law, statistics, finance, and economics 
will be discussed by the world’s greatest lead- 
ers. I have often thought the greatest oppor- 
tunity for young men is the marketing end of 
Citrus fruits.” 

We quite agree with Mr. Yothers that the 
greatest opportunity for young men in the 
citrus game is in the field of marketing. We 
believe that attendance upon this institute 
would be of great value to every young man 
who contemplates activity along citrus lines. 


FLORIDA GROWER UNDER 
NEW MANAGEMENT 





The Florida Grower, which for many years 
past has been the official organ of The Florida 
Citrus Exchange which owned the majority 
of stock in the publication, has been sold by 
the Exchange to a company composed of C. G. 
Mullen, Jerome Waterman, Russell Kay, Mar- 
vin Walker, and D. B. McKay. 

Under the new ownership Russell Kay be- 
comes General manager, John M. Mullen, Bus- 
iness manager and Marvin H. Walker Editor. 
Mr. Kay has been business manager of The 
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Grower under the former ownership. Mr. Walk- 
er, who succeeds Edgar A. Wright as Editor, 
has been connected with the advertising 
department of The Florida Citrus Exchange. 

In assuming control of the The Florida Grow- 
er the new owners announce their purpose of 
conducting The Grower as an independent farm 
journal, continuing to favor cooperative mark- 
eting of Florida’s fruit and vegetable crops. 

The Citrus Industry takes great pleasure in 
welcoming the new owners of The Florida 
Grower to the field of Agricultural Journalism 
in the State. 


“THE FARMER PAYS FOR 
GOOD EQUIPMENT WHETHER 
HE BUYS IT OR NOT” 


That is the way one farm authority puts the 
present condition of equipment on American 
farms in pointing out that out-of-date and worn- 
out implements and machines cost so much in 
seed, extra hired hands, reduced yields and 
quality that the farmer who puts off buying 
equipment he needed was handed a bill for the 
equipment he didn’t buy that frequently includ- 
ed not only the price his local implement deal- 
ed would have charged, but interest at pawn 
broker rates on top. The continued use of a 
corn planter that is missing a kernel every other 
hill, or is scattering them 1-5-2-4-3-0, and neg- 
lecting to cover a hill now and then, will buy 
a new planter every 20 acres or so, depending 
on just how much variation from the perfect 
drop there is. The man who is still walking be- 
hind a single plow bottom or has neglected 
to adjust his cultivating sights to a 2-row culti- 
vator on the average farm is buying the tools 
he ought to have at too high a price. 

As to orcharding, the owner who is attempt- 
ing to market a product that will make him a 
living without the latest types of quality spray- 
ers made especially for the job is bidding a stiff 
price for sprayers that is far above the price his 
dealer will quote him. Attempting to raise hogs, 
even with the bright immediate future apparent- 
ly ahead, is folly without certain and adequate 
water and feed supplies in sight, guaranteed by 
pumps, gas engines, windmills, automatic water- 
ers, tank heaters, feed grinders and plumbing 
for the hooking up of some combination of 
these essentials to live stock production. Their 
cost will be figured in and deducted with heavy 
interest from the potential returns of the herds. 

The same applies even more so to dairying. 
Hired men cost more than equipment that 
saves men, and healthy cows, properly fed and 
watered, figuring in the red. It takes good live 
in A-1 order to make it possible for the manage- 
ment, but up-to-date and adequate equipment 
in A-1 order make it possible for the manage- 
ment to get the results that the seed and breed- 
ing should give. Buy it first when needed and 
the cost is lowest. 


THE SEALD-SWEET CHRONICLE 


The Seald-Sweet Chronicle, which for many 
years appeared as a regular feature department 
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in the Florida Grower, is now issued as a sep- 
arate semi-monthly publication under the’ di- 
rect management and control of The Florida 
Citrus Exchange, being in reality a house-organ 
for that organization. 

The Seald-Sweet Chronicle as a feature of 
The Florida Grower first came into prominence 
under the direction of Mr. Frank Kay Anderson, 
whose activities and ability as a writer made this 
department a prominent feature for a number 
of years. Later the department was handled by 
Mr. Wayne Thomas and still later by Mr. John 
Moscrip, advertising manager of The Florida 
Citrus Exchange. Under the new management 
Mr. Moscrip has personal charge of The Seald- 
Sweet Chronicle and the two first numbers in- 
dicate that he is giving the publication the 
benefit of his wide experience and intimate 
knowledge of the workings of The Exchange. 


A. M. PRATT JOINS CHASE & CO 


Announcement is made by Chase & Co., pion- 
eer fruit and vegetable shippers with principal 
place of business at Orlando, of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. A. M. Pratt of Redlands, Califor- 
nia, as general sales manager for their firm. 

Mr. Pratt has been engaged in the fruit 
business as a grower, shipper and sales manager 
for large marketing organizations for the past 
twenty-seven years. He come to Florida at the 
solicitation of Mr. J. C. Chase who has person- 
ally known him for more than twenty years. 

Mr. Pratt is said to be one of the leading 
factors of the Pacific coast and he comes to 
Florida and to Chase & Co., with the very high- 
est endorsements and recommendations. 


DO YOU INVENTORY YOUR 
' FARM EQUIPMENT 


At the annual meetings of the implement 
dealer associations last winter, resolutions ask- 
ing that machines and each and every part of 
each machine, should be plainly marked with 
the name of the manufacturer and in order to 
facilitate ordering when farmers come or phone 
to the dealer for machine or part. As a result, 
the Research Department of the National As- 
sociation of Farm Equipment Manufacturers 
has suggested that if each farmer were to keep 
an inventory of each machine bought, so that he 
would know when and of whom he bought it, 
how much he used it each season, what repairs 
were made each year, etc., it would materially 
aid this important branch of service to Ameri- 
can agriculture. 


The wise grower continues to plant—but 
he exercises judgment in his planting. 


Every day should be a “clean fruit’? day in 
the citrus groves. 


Fight the bugs—they are your worst 
enemy 
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Prohibition on Imports of Cer- 
tain Fruits and Vegetables 
from Porto Rico 


As a step toward keeping certain 
injurious fruit and vegetable insects, 
including the West Indian fruit fly 
and the bean pod borer, out of the 
United States, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has placed a quarantine 
(which became effective July 1, 
1925) prohibiting the entry of cer- 
tain fruit and vegetables and restrict- 
ing the entry of others from Porto 
Rico. Provision is made for the un- 
restricted entry of grapefruit, or- 
anges, and other citrus fruit, pine- 
apples, bananas, plantains, avocados, 
dasheens, and onions without permit, 
but under certification. This certifica- 
tion will be based on field and pack- 
ing house inspection by representa- 
tives of the Federal Horticultural 
Board in Porto Rico. 

Representatives of the Federal 
Horticulturel Board will, however, 
meet vessels arriving from Porto Rico 
for the purpose of determining that 
all commercial shipments are proper- 
ly certified and marked, and of ex- 
amining passengers’ baggage, crews’ 
quarters, and ships’ stores to ascer- 
tain by inspection whether any fruits 
or vegetables prohibited entry by this 
quarantine are contained in such 
ships’ stores, or whether there re- 
mains any infestation from such 


REVISED BULLETIN ISSUED ON 
SATSUMA ORANGES IN FLORIDA 


“Satsuma Oranges in Northern and 
Western Florida” is the title of a 
new bulletin just issued by the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Division of the 
University of Florida. It is a revis- 
ion of a previous bulletin on that 
subject, and is by H. G. Clayton, au- 
thor of the previous bulletin, who is 
thoroughly familiar with satsuma 
growing in Florida. 

This bulletin contains valuable 
pointers on selection of a grove site, 
setting trees, cultivation and fertili- 
zation, insect and disease control 
packing and shipping, and other as- 
pects of the satsuma industry. 

Those interested in satsuma grow- 
ing should write to the Director, Ag- 
ricultural Extension Division, Gaines- 
ville, and ask for a free copy of 
Bulletin 41, “Satsuma Oranges in 
in Northern and Western Florida. 


fruits or vegetables. 

Provision is also made in the rules 
and regulations which govern such 
shipments for the addition of other 
fruits and vegetables to be certified 
Tor movement to the United States 
when it can be shown to the satis- 
faction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture that such fruits and vegetables 
are not likely to be the means of 
carrying injurious insects, including 
the West Indian fruit fly or the bean 
pod borer. 

Persons intending to make ship- 
ments of the fruits and vegetables 
listed as requiring inspection and 
certification in Porto Rico, should 
make application to the representa- 
tive of the Federal Horticultural 
Board stationed in the Custom House, 
San Juan. All crates boxes, bales, or 
other containers of fruits and vege- 
tables for shipment to the United 
States must be so marked as to be 
readily identified at the port of first 
arrival. 

This quarantine leaves in full effect 
Quarantine No. 30, which prohibits 
the movement from the Territories 
of Hawaii and Porto Rico into or 


through any other Territory, State 
or District of the United States of 
all varieties of sweet potatoes and 
yams (IPOMOEA BATATAS and 
DIOSCOREA spp.) on account of the 
possibility of these tubers being in- 
fested with the sweet potato weevil 
and the sweet potato scarabee. 

These provisions are substantially 
in accordance with the understand- 
ing reached with the Porto Rican del- 
egates who attended the public hear- 
ing on the subject of this quarantine, 
which was conducted in Washington, 
March 18, 1925. 


Thumb tacks have many uses in 
the kitchen, holding in place the pa- 
pers on the shelves and in the cut- 
lery drawers, fastening the oilcloth 
to the wall back of the work table 
holding back curtains which the wind 
blows about, etc. 


If the boiler is filled thru a piece 
of old hose attached to a nearby 
faucet, wash day will be much less 
tiresome. This saves lifting or car- 
rying the water. 





NEW EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


Earl-L. Wirt, on the left, who has been oloctet popetient of the Florida Citrus Ex- 


change and chairman of its executive committee, an 


Commander, on the right, who 


has been made general manager of the Florida Citrus Exchange, in charge of all its de- 


partments and activities. 
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Final Argentine Fruit Ship- 
ments to United States 


In a report to the Department of 
Commerce, dated April 29, 1925, 
Mr. Brice M. Mace, Jr., American 
Trade Commissioner at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, states that the shipment 
of fruit leaving Buenos Aires on the 
steamer “Western World” on May 
7, 1925, would practically close the 
season’s exports of Argentine fruit 
to the United States. He also adds 
that the Steamer “Pan America”, 
which sailed from Buenos Aires on 
April 23rd, 1925, carried 281,490 
pounds of fresh grapes for the New 
York City marketa; these grapes 
reported to have constituted the en- 
tire refrigerated cargo which the 
vessel took on at Buenos Aires. 

While such Argentine fruit ship- 
ments have been fairly small, they 
have servied to stimulate interest in 
fresh-fruit production in Argentina; 
and the growing of fruit suitable for 
the New York market should result 
in improved methods of production 
and better quality fruit. 

This year (1925) states Mr. Mace 
the fruit section of the Tigre Delta, 
just north of Buenos Aires, and the 
irrigated fruit section in the south- 
ern-central part of Argentina on the 
Rio Negro, have contributed very 
little of the fruit exports to New 
York. Some plums from the Tigre, 
together with a few lots of melons 
and pears from the Rio Negro dis- 
tricts, were all that these two impor- 
tant fruit sections furnished for ship- 
ment to the United States. Nearly 





JAMAICAN GRAPE- 
FRUIT INDUSTRY 


In a report received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, from Mr. Jose de 
Olivares, American Consul, Kingston, 
Jamaica, it is stated that the news 
f the removal by Canada of the im- 
port duty on citrus fruits, published 
in the local press, has caused con- 
siderable optimism on the part of 
Jamaican growers of grapefruit. The 
growers are inclined to believe that 
a profitable market awaits their pro- 
duct: in Canada provided adequate 
direct transportation factilities can 
be developed with sufficiently low 
rates.- Interested Jamaicans have 
pointed to the excellence of Jamaica 
grapefruit as well as the existing 
favorable conditions for producing 
same, but all realize the need of prop- 
er and reasonable transportation. 


all the Argentine fruit sent to New 
York this season (1925) came from 
the two fruit districts over near the 
Chilian frontier. These two districts 
center around the cities of Men- 
doza and San Juan, the capitals of 
provinces bearing the same name.. 
In these two districts, fruit is grown 
in the valley among the _ foot- 
hills of the Andes; mountain streams 
provide the necessary water for irri- 
gation purposes. In the Mendoza and 
San Juan districts are found some of 
the most progressive fruit growers 
of Argentina, and it is expected that 
they will provide larger quantities of 
fruit, of better quality, for export to 
the United States, from year to year. 

In order to protect the fruit inter- 
ests of Argentina, the Argentina De- 
partment of Agriculture, following 
an investigation by an entomologist 
of the Federal Horticultural Board 
of the United States, prohibited the 
importation of fruit from countries 
infested with the Mediterranean fruit 
fly. The following countries are sub- 
ject to this prohibition: Peru, Brazil, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Afri- 
ca, Cuba, Spain, and Italy. These 
countries are permitted to send only 
the following fruits into Argentina: 
Lemons, cocoanuts, bananas, and 
pineapples. One consideration lead. 
ing to this action by Argentina was 
the desire of the Argentine Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to facilitate the 
exportation of fruit to the United 
States. It is probable that had not 
Argentine officials taken such action, 
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serious difficulties would have devel- 
oped in getting Argentine fruit into 
United States, states Mr. Mace. 

Fresh fruit in Argentina is ready 
for the New York market in the 
middle of the winter season in the 
United States, due to the fact that 
the season of fruit production in Ar- 
gentina is the opposite of that of the 
United States. This enables Argentine 
fruit to enter United States’ markets 
at a time of year when there is no 
domestic production or competition. 
Most of such fruit is taken by the 
“fancy” trade. 


Flatirons will heat quickly if they 
are covered with a bread pan. This 
is especially helpful when an oil or 
gas stove is used. 


A small amount of lemon juice 
added to the water in which potatoes 
are boiled will keep them from turn- 
ing dark. 

DEFINITION OF MODERN TERM 

A parking space is where you 
leave the car to have the tail-light 
knocked off —Memphis News Scimi- 
tar. 


For turning articles inside out and 
pulling threads, a pair of extra sharp- 
pointed tweezers in the sewing bas- 
ket is handy. 





Paint brushes which have become 
hardened may be readily softened by 
boiling in. vinegar for 15 minutes. 





These three men have been placed in charge of the three main departments of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange for the season 1925-26. They are, left to right, George A. Scott, 
general sales manager; A. H. Blanding, production manager, and John Moscrip, advertising 


manager. 
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Girls Short Course Ends 


The girls’ short course which clos- 
ed at the Florida State College for 
Women June 21 was pronounced one 
of the most successful short courses 
ever held. More than 400 outstand- 
ing club girls from 384 counties of 
the state who gathered there for the 
week set up a new attendance record 
for the course. 


The short course was held under 
the supervision of the home demon- 
stration department of the Florida 
Agricultural Extension Division, and 
members of this staff were assisted 
in giving the instruction by members 
of the staff of the Florida State Col- 
lege for women, county home demon- 
stration agents, and specialists from 
the Agricultural Extension Division 
at Gainesville. 


Splendid opportunities for recrea- 
tion and amusement were provided, 
and W. J. Sanford, Jr., playground 
supervisor of Jacksonville, was pres- 


THE ENGLISH ORANGE TRADE 
AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 


Under the heading “The Orange 
Trade and Its Possibilities,’ The Pro- 
duce Market Review (London) of 
February 28, 1925, has the following 
remarks: 

“Tt is an unmistakable fact that no 
edible fruit has increased more in 
popularity than the orange; and with 
the enormous potential productive 
power of the world, it is abundantly 
evident that the orange as an article 
of commerce has become more and 
raore important to the trade of the 
United Kingdom. Official statistics is- 
sued by the Board of Trade show dur- 
ing 1924 over 375,000 tons of oranges 
of the value of £7,108,136 were im- 
ported into the country. The quantitv 
of oranges represented by the colossal 
tonnage is truly enormous as the or- 
ange is not an expensive fruit, indeed, 
is owes its popularity to the low price 
at which it sold. 

“Great Britian imports principally 
from Spain, South Africa, Palestine, 
the West Indies, and Italy, and occas- 
ionally from Austrailia, California, 
and the Canary Isles. However, be- 
sides these countries, all those witk 
subtropical climate can grow oranges. 

“South Africa is the latest orange- 
growing country, and a very great 
progress has been made there in re- 
cent years. Indeed, exports totaling 
three to four million boxes per sea- 
son are expected in the near future. 

“Experts are inclined to differ on 
what is the best orange, but a careful 


ent to supervise the playground 
activities. 

Competition in the various con- 
tests was unusually keen and was at- 
tended with much interest. 


In the individual canning contest 
the prize being a free trip to the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Congress in 
Chicago next fall, Thelma Good- 
bread of Columbia County and Beu- 
lah Felts of Manatee County tied 
for first place. Their work in their 
home counties between now and next 
fall will determine the ultimate win- 
ner of the free trip. 

Orange County’s canning team, 
composed of Juanita Lawrence and 
Reita Mauk, took first place among 
canning teams. Each girl was award- 
ed a steam pressure cooker as a 
prize. Louise Hawkins and Una Vio- 
let Umphlett of Gadsen County took 


second and a sanitary can sealer for 
each girl as a prize. Hazel Tippings 


analysis of all points would probably 
place the finest growth of the Denia 
first. Certain districts in South Afri- 
ca produce fruit of excellent quality, 
and it would certainly be rather hard 
to differentiate between the finest 


“In some respects the orange trade 
past decades. Ships still come up the 
River Thames to Fresh Warf, London 
Pridge, and discharge their cargoes at 
the same quay that the old schooners 
moored at. The ‘Sales’ of oranges are 
still announced in the old manner. 
When the city merchants used to live 
over their places of business a crier 
used to notify the orange sales by 
sounding his bell. Today, although 
the merchants’ houses have disappear- 
ed and large blocks of offices and 
fruit warehouses have been built ir 
their place, the same way of advisir.g 
the trade is used, but now shipments 
from Spain, South Africa, and Italy 
are announced in vlace of cargoes 
from the Azores and from places 
which do not produce oranges com- 
mercially. The custom of selling or- 
anges by auction, however, is in 
some instances giving place to direct 
distribution by commission agents 
importers. At the same time, although 
the customs of the trade may, in many 
respects, confirm to ancient tradition, 
the trade itself is always progressing. 
Larger and larger crops are grown, 
by reason of the complementary crops 
in the northern ‘and southern hemis- 
pheres, and we’now have oranges con- 
stantly in season. When Spain has 


sent the last cargo of her season, 
South Africa commences shipping 


and Carlotta Redenour of Duval 
were third. 

Two maids from Lake County, 
Maxine Poeth and Marjorie Colson, 
proved themselves to be most adept 
at making bread and won that con- 
test. 

Myrtice Bell of Santa Rosa Coun- 
ty stood at the top of the list in 
the health contest, and Frances Chris- 
tian of Marion County had the best 
and most shapely feet. A representa- 
tive of a Tallahassee shoe store was 
present each day and gave a short 
talk on the care of the feet. A prize 
of a pair of shoes was awarded by 
his company to the girl having the 
most perfect feet. May Ola Miller 
of Polk County took second place in 
this contest. 

Thelma Goodbread of Columbia 
County was elected president of the 
state club council at a meeting of 
that body held during the stort 
course. 


fruit to this country; in fact, last 
year the seasons overlapped. The fu- 
ture development of the orange trade 
with its great possibilities and poten- 
tialities should command the atten- 
tion of all those engaged in the great 
frnit-producing and distributing in- 
dustry.” 


_CITRUS SIGHTS 


I’m sure my heart beats faster 
When I see an orange tree; 

It’s Nature’s gift of beauty 
Which I have longed to see. 


Now here in sunny Florida 
I’m feasting on a sight 
Which I so long have read about 
And dreamed about at night. 


I’ve eaten many citrus fruits 
Where chilly north winds blow— 

But Oh, the joy of seeing them 
Outdoors where they grow! 


The bushy trees of glossy green 
In soil of limestone hue 

Is just the proper setting 
Beneath these skies so blue 


For fruits in shades of orange 
For fruits so bright and ripe; 
Oh folks come down to Florida— 
I can’t describe the sight. 
Flora E. Lowry. 


Heavy feeding and no exercise on 
Sunday or on rainy days are bad for 
the horses. Be sure to cut down on 
the feed. 
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R. E. Lenfest. Manager Horticultural Department 
Orange County Citrus Sub-Exchange, Orlando | 


Rust Mites 

The opinion of many growers and 
fruit men throughout the state is that 
the crop so far in sight indicates 
that there will not be any more fruit 
this coming season and possibly not 
as much as was shipped during the 
past season. This being the case it 
will most certainly pay every grower 
who has even a fair crop to take the 
best of care of it. 

The first thing just now is to begin 
a systematic and regular checking up 
on the progress of the rust mite, 
Many growers are thoroughly famil- 
iar with the appearance of rust mites. 
However, there is a_ surprisingly 


large number who do not know what 
they look like in their various stages. 
To these growers a brief description 
may be helpful. The rust mite is a- 
bout 1-200 of an inch long, carrot 
shaped and pale lemon yellow in 


color. As viewed from above as the 
mite crawls around the general out- 
line is wedge shaped. The color be- 
comes a little darker and more opaque 
in the adult than in the young mite. 

The rust mites wander aimlessly 
about stopping every little while to 
suck the oil from the tiny oil cells. 
The mites do not take all the oil out 
of the cells and the remaining oil 
comes out and spreads over the sur- 
face of the fruit. This oil oxidizes 
and causes the rusty appearance. 


The life cycle of the rust mite is 
rather short so that when nothing 
hinders their development it does 
not take long for them to do a good 
deal of damage. About the surest way 
of keeping rust mites from injuring 
the fruit is to form the habit of in- 
specting the fruit and trees every 
week or ten days from the latter 
part of May up to shortly before the 
fruit is picked. To do this it is nec- 
essary to have a good hand lens and 
to use it. Make sure that the rust 
mites are present on the fruit and 
that they are alive. Sometimes during 
the warm moist months a disease at- 
tacks them and reduces their numbers 

When inspecting the -trees to de- 
termine whether to spray or dust for 
rust mites make sure that they are 
quite generally scattered through- 
out the grove. Do not start in spray- 


ing or dusting just because the mites 
are found on one or two trees. On 
the other hand do not stop the regular 
practice of looking for them just be- 
cause you do not find them during 
any two inspection trips when they 
do not seem to be present it is safe 
enough to lengthen the period be- 
tween inspections somewhat but do 
not neglect it altogether. 

Early iv. June the Rust Mites were 
getting numerous in some groves 
and pians were made to spray or 
dust to get rid of them. Just a little 
later the weather was rainy and a di- 
sease seemed to be reducing the num- 
bers. in some groves the mites died 
so rapidly that in ten days or two 
weeks it was found unnecessary to 
do anything just then to check the 
mites. These groves will need to be 
carefully watched in order to keep the 
rust mites from reappearing again. 
However, do not depend on this di- 
sease taking care of the rust mites 
unless you know how to determine 
its presence or have some one on 
whom you can call who does know 
how to advise you. 

Should it be found necessary to 
check the rust mites the liquid lime- 
sulphur spray or the sulphur dust 
may be used. If the liquid spray is 
to be used be sure to cover all parts 
of the trees thoroughly as well as 
the young fruit. This is necessary 
since the mites do not confine their 
work to the fruit alone. If the dust 
method is to be used secure the finest 
flowers of sulphur. The dusting ma- 
chine should have sufficient force to 
drive the dust cloud well into the 
trees. Do not be too saving of the 
dust. The best plan is to follow the 
first dusting with a second about six 
or eight days later. The purpose of 
this second dusting is to kill all the 
mites that have hatched out of the 
eggs that were present at the first 
dusting. If this plan of two dustings, 
six to eight days apart, is thoroughly 
carried out it should be a good while 
before any further treatment would 
be needed. This is particularly true 
if there was no rain between the 
two applications of dust. 

There are a few other points to 
keep in mind. If bordeaux has been 


a DD 070, 


used recently it will require careful 
watching to keep track of the rust 
mites for it seems that the bordeaux 
prevents the development of the di- 
sease which often wipes out the mites. 
Should the fruit not have been pro- 
tected from melanose it will hardly 
pay to check the rust mites, partic- 
ularly if the melanose injury is se- 
vere. However, if the melanose 
damage is only slight it will still pay 
to protect the fruit from rust mites. 


Aphids 


Not long ago the aphids reappear- 
ed in some sections and in some in- 
stances did a good deal of damage to 
new growth. Fortunately the reap- 
pearance does not seem to have been 
general and the total amount of dam- 
age not great when compared to what 
they were doing a few weeks ago. 
The fact of their showing up again 
would seem to be rather significant 
and quite likely indicate that they 
will be with us in the fall just as in 
the past year or two. However we all 
hope that such is not the case. With 
the possibility ahead of us that they 
may return every grower should take 
good care of the young trees this 
summer so that they may be in the 
best possible shape to stand the aph- 
ids. It will pay to keep the trees grow- 
ing vigorously by keeping the tree 
rows cultivated frequently as well as 
by making the regular applications of 
high quality fertilizer. Be careful 
not to stimulate the trees to the point 
of bringing on a dieback type of 
growth. 

In order not to reduce the amount 
of humus too seriously in the tree 
rows by continued cultivation it 
might be well to let up for a short 
time during early July when there 
is plenty of rain to allow the cover 
crop to start and then work it into 
the soil. In spreading the fertilizer 
be sure to scatter it evenly over an 
area extending just a little farther 
out than the average length of the 
roots. This distance should not be 
guessed at but actually determined 
by digging carefully near several 
trees to see just how far out the 
roots have really gone. The main ob- 


Continued on page 16 
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The rust mite is almost infinitely 
sensitive to sulphur. Almost incon- 
ceivable dilutions of lime sulphur so- 
lution will kill the adults and like- 
wise extremely weak concentrations 
of sulphur dioxide are effective. The 
eggs are of course not so sensitive 
but the sulphur is mostly effective in 
killing the young mites as they hatch 
from the eggs. Since the incubation 
period ranges from 2 1-2 to 5 days, 
to be completely effective the sulphur 
should remain on the foliage during 


CITRUS COMMENTS 


Continued from page 15 

ject is to get the young growth out 
and matured before the aphids can 
damage it in the fall. 
Spraying for Scales and White Flies 

Where bordeaux has been used 
this spring for scab or melanose the 
safest plan is to spray them by at 
least the 20th of July with oil emul- 
sion. This should be thoroughly done. 
Whatever the size of the trees, if 
many of the leaves have been curled 
by aphids, very careful spraying with 
high pressure will be essential, for 
many of the scale crawlers have 
sought the sheltered places in these 
curled leaves and will be very hard 
to reach. This spraying may prove to 
be very important in keeping the 
scales from getting into these curled 
leaves and developing. For later in the 
fall it might prove difficult to kill the 
older scales when in these protected 
places. 

If for some reason the summer ap- 
plication has been delayed and the 
cover crop has started the fertilizer 
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Wanted--A Sticker for Sul- 
phur Dust 


By W. W. Yothers, Orlando, Fla. 


this period. This would normally be 
the case if rains would not wash it 
off. The great need in rust mite con- 
trol is a sticker in sulphur so that it 
will remain there indefinitely. What a 
great advance in rust mite control 
it will be when such a sticker is dis- 
covered. Like most great achieve- 
ments before their realization it is 
now classed as one of the so-called 
human impossibilities. This only 
means that men will work on it un- 
til the goal has been obtained. 


may be put on and not worked in. A 
spike tooth harrow would work it 
in lightly without doing a great deal 
of damage to the cover crop. Not 
working in the fertilizer will be all 
right where the trees are now in a 
good vigorous condition, but if they 
are undernourished and needing the 
fertilizer it should be worked in. 
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“COULD BETTER FERTILIZER BE 
MADE WE WOULD MAKE IT” 


Get January price list Mixed Fertilizers. 
“SIMON PURE and GEM BRANDS” 
now ready. QUALITY first, Fair prices. 
Also insecticides, sprayers, dusters and 
dusts. E. O. PAINTER FERTILIZER 
COMPANY, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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August 10-15 1925 
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See the Experiment Station’s 
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Linen, Pillows and Towels 
Accommodations May Be 
Had in the City at Rea- 
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your County Agent, Home 
Demonstration Agent, Plant 
Board Inspector, or write the 

College of Agriculture. 
A. A. MURPHREE, President 
WILMON NEWELL, Dean 
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B O y S C ] u b Sh O rt C oO u r S e aie Aubery Bennett, Hubert 


The annual Boys’ Agricultural Club 
Short Course came to a close with a 
big picnic and swimming meet at Poe 
Springs. More than 135 club boys 
from all parts of the state spent the 
week at the University of Florida, 
receiving instruction, recreation and 
entertainment. 

Poultry, pig, calf, truck, corn, cot- 
ton, potato, peanut, and citrus clubs 
were represented, the outstanding 
boys from these clubs in the various 
counties being given scholarships to 
the short course as a result of meri- 
torious work. 

Harry Kimbro of Miami was the 
leading swimmer at the meet Friday 
afternoon, winning first place in the 
5-yard dash, the fancy diving, and 
the 50-yard backstroke. He won a 
gold medal for individual honors and 
silver medals for first place in the 
events. 

Orvil Dayton of Dade City won the 
underwater event, Emmett Camp- 
bell of Hastings finishing second and 
Harry Kimbro third. 

Aubrey Bennett of Moultrie placed 
second in the 50-yard dash and third 
in the backstroke. Max Watson of 
Duval County finished third in the 
50-yard dash and second in the back- 
stroke. 

Emmett Campbell, in addition to 
placing second in the underwater, 
won third in the fancy diving. Leon 
Langston of Tallahassee was second 
in fancy diving. 

Each boy finishing first was award- 
ed a handsome silver medal, and 
those finishing second received beau- 
tiful bronze medals. 

These events terminated a most 
successful week for the club boys 
who received instruction from spec- 
ialists of the College of Agriculture 
while at the University. 

To Pasco County, with 12 boys 
present, goes the honor of having 
the largest representation at the Short 
Course. Columbia, Hillsborough and 
Seminole, with 11 each, closely fol- 
low. 

Here is the list of boys attending 
the 1925 Short Course and the coun- 
ties they represented: 

Alachua: Mathew Arnow, Theo 
Cummings, Ralph Henry, Rivers 
Hodge, Stone Lindsey, George Jones, 
Lucian Merry, Jr., and Marvis Rob- 
erts. 

Bay: Curtis McCall, Whit Murray, 
and Buford Singleton. 

Broward: James Albert Hogan. 

Columbia: Cornelius Edwards, John 
Greene, Roscoe & Otto Johns, Edward 
Martin, Cliff Parker, Ernest Parker, 


Bennett, Emmett Campbell, Colbert 
Charles Pueschel, Cecil Register, 
Julian Warren, and Roy Wooten. 

Dade: Harry Kimbro. 

Duval: James Altman, Raymond if You Want a 
Crabtree, Paul Danese, Ira Pickett, 

Johny Rakeo, and Max Watson. 

Escambia: Frederick Barber, Her- SUPERIOR GROVE 
bert Caro, Jr., Jesse Cohron, Wyone : 
Haynes, Leon Fillingim, Clifford 
Jones, Don Newton, Omie Reid, and Plant 
Erubus Taylor. 

Hillsborough: Ray Alderman, Wade 
Alderman, Ellsworth Brown, Fred 
Futch, Paul Futch, Hoyt English, S * 

Truby Hazen, Gray Miley, Lloyd “Upertor 
Miley, Hollis Nesmith, and Rhenis 
Webb. 


Jefferson: Rainey Chapman. 

Lake: Fred Reitz, Roy Sanders, “ 
David Simpson, Jesse Skaggs, and UfSsertleS 
Robert Wynns. 

Leon: Halvor Hansen, Rudolph 
Herold, Carl Rhodes, Arlie Rhodes, 
and Milton Whidden. Trees 

Liberty: Eric Gunter, John Hentz, 
Jr., George Hentz, Alfred Peddie, 
Edel Peddie, GMarley Ritter, and M.J.Daetwyler’s 
Jesse Turner. 

Madison: Gordon Henderson, Rus- 


sell Henderson, and Albert Glass. 

Marion: Ben Buhl and Gordon SUPERIOR NURSERIES 
Franks. 

Okeechobee: George Rogers. 

Okaloosa: Garner Anchors, Jr., Orlando, Fla. 
John Campbell, Ennis Garrett, Wal- 
ter Hilton, Elvin Griffith, Calvin Kil- 


patrick, Willie Overstreet, J. D. . nee 
Stricklin, and Oresta Lee Wood. Hunting and Fishiag 


Orange: Lloyd Roberson and Cecil 8 eee 
ani fishing, 


Tucker. HUNTING @ and trapping stories 


Palm Beach: Edwin Fritz. FISHING and pictures, valu- 
-s able information a- 


Pasco: Charles Ahrendt, Arthur "< ae a! guns, ere 
a James Campbell, Robert * law nehanges, 

ampbell, i : places to get fish and 

p _ Orvill Dayton, Ivy John iia, es  Biewest 

son, Maurice Johnson, John Penning- ij value ever offered in 
ton, Tom Prator, Jr., Zachary Roberts © wees wegen. 
Jr., Francis Sibley, and Roy Tanney. ; 

Polk: Joshua David Benton, Uriel or coin for six months 
James Benton, Kendrick Carter, trial. 
Hughlian Durrance, Julian Durrance, HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 


Clyatt Mills, Snell Mills, and Chris om Hewhwy Os Boston, Mase. 
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Tampa, Fla. 
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Davis, Edward Davis, and Fryer Gar- 
rison. 

Seminole: Carlos Amason, Holton 
Amason, Terrance Brown, Hubert 
Brown, Wilson Geiger, Lawrence 
Lundquist, John Robson, Woodrow 
Riser, Austin Vihlen, Richard Ver- 
nay, and Frederick Williams. 

Santa Rosa: James Johnson, Theo- 
dore Lee, Robert Spurlock, and H. 
B. Stowers. 

Volusia: Addis McGlon. : 

Wakulla: Leon Langston, Clifton 
Rodenbery, Morris Pigott, and Wil- 
mer Vause. 

Walton: Corbin Cawthon, Jr., 
John McCaskill, and Lafayette Miller. 


CARR ADVERTISING AGENCY 
COMBINES WITH THE H. E. 
LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


In an interview recently with Mr. 
L. S. Lynch, manager of the Orlando 
office of the C. C. Carr Advertising 
Agency, he stated: 

“After July ist, 1925, the C. C. 
Carr Advertising Agency Inc., will 
be known as the Lesan-Carr Adver- 
tising Agency, though the combina- 
tion of the C. C. Carr Agency with 
offices in *St. Petersburg, Tampa, 
Orlando, -*New York, Chicago, and 
Tampa. There will be no change in 
the policy or personell of the Carr 
agency with the change to the new 
company, but the number of ac- 
counts handled, the efficiency of 
northern and eastern connections, and 
general scope and practice of service 
will all be greatly enlarged and in- 
creased. We will continue to serve 
in an even bigger and better way. 
The Carr Company owns 80 percent 
of the stock in the new organization. 
* Headquarters, or home office.” 


PORTO RICAN FRUIT SHIPMENTS 


Mr. L. W. James, American Trade 
Commissioner, at San Juan, Porto 
Rico, states under date of May 27, 


1925, that the peak of the Porto 
Rican grapefruit exports should be 
passed during the two-week period 
following May 27th. Mr. James also 
states that pineapple shipments are 
holding up and will do so for another 
month—until the end of June. 

The following figures covering ex- 
ports of grapefruit, oranges, and pine- 
apples from Porto Rico to the United 
States, obtained by Mr. James from 
records on file in the Office of the 
Collector of Customs at San Juan are 


of interest: 


Grapefriut 

Quantity 

(Boxes) 
667,657 
460,951 
360,530 
667,637 
419,629 


Fiscal 
Year 
1928-24 
1922-23 
1921-22 
1920-21 


1919-20 1,882,742 


Quantity 

(Boxes) 
192,363 
732,973 
388,182 
162,395 
836,300 
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STATE PLANT BOARD 
REVISES RULING ON 
CITRUS SCALY BARK 


As a result of information ad- 
duced at a public hearing held at 
Gainesville on June 8, the State Plant 
Board announces a revision of its 
regulations governing the certifica- 
tion of citrus nurseries located in 
parts of the state where scaly bark 
is known to occur. Heretofore the 
rules of the Board have prohibited 
the certification of citrus nursery 
stock for shipment out of such areas. 

During the past two years rather 
careful studies have been made of 
the scaly bark situation by members 
of the Plant Board and Experiment 
Station staffs and the Board has now 
had more than 10 years of observa- 
tion and experience with the disease. 

As a result of this experience, 
coupled with a large mass of infor- 
mation secured from citrus growers 
and others, the Board has been able 
to devise a way of handling the cer- 
tification of citrus nursery stock 
grown in localities where scaly bark 
occurs which it is felt will afford ade- 
quate and satisfactory protection to 
the purchasers of such nursery stock 
without at the same time causing 
undue restraint of trade or unnec- 
essary hardship on nurserymen. Un- 
der the new regulations just adopt- 
ed, the Nursery Inspection Depart- 
ment of the Plant Board will here- 
after, under certain special conditions 
certify the stock from such nurseries 
for movement to any part of the 
state. 

The new regulations provide for 
more drastic requirements in such 
cases preliminary to certification. 
No nursery will be certified which is 
infected with the disease or is lo- 
cated close to a known infection or 
in which tools, labor or stock are 
used which are also employed in an 
infected nursery or grove. 


It costs little or no more to feed a 
good cow than a poor one; the differ- 
ence comes in the returns. 


Mr. James states that in addition 
to the above shipments to the United 
States, small amount of fruit is ex- 
ported to foreign countries but that 
the quantity is almost negligible as 
the continental United States re- 
ceives practically all grapefruit, or- 
anges, and pineapples exported from 
Porto Rico. 


‘Oranges Pineapples 


Quantity 
(Boxes) 
270,817 
286,605 


172,880 


882,846 140,906 479, 1461 
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the same time, leaving a 

Does the fine dust mulch. Gets 

Work in close without danger. 

of Five Works fast. One man re- 

Men W | places five. Six-foot han- 

fj dle, malleable shank riv- 

aoe - jeted to saw steel blade, 

‘opping | tempered to hold an edge. 

Fine for orchardists, grove 

owners, truckers, gardners, 

street workers, railroad sec- 

tion men—anyone who uses 

a chopping hoe should have Skinner’s Scuffle 

Hoe—it's sure one whale of a real weed 
““go getter.” Not mailable, 


SKINNER MACHINERY CO. 


48 Broadway Dunedin, Florida 


Valuable Book 
Tells How to 


Secure Famous 
Make Pianos at 
Factory Prices 


Everyone who is 

considering the pur- 

chase of a Piano or 

Player Piano should 

have this valuable 

book. Tellsallabout 

a new Piano Club, 

through which members may pur- 

chase direct from world’s greatest piano 
factories, receiving the benefit and savings 
of direct factory prices. ThisClub has been 
formed by several well-known publishers, 
in co-operation with one of the oldest and 
most reputable piano manufacturers. Any- 
onecan become amember. Nomembership 
fees or dues. Club saves purchaser sales- 
man’s and dealer’s commission. Free trial 
allowed in your own home. Free exchange 
privileges. Easy terms of payment. Club 
= your satisfaction. Many other 

efits 


Send today for FREE Copy! 


Sond for this free book today. M 

write name and address on margin of this adver- 
tisement. Get the facts—no cost, no obligation. 
Send now! Address 


Mer. Co-Op. Piano Club 
CABLE PIANO CO., Cable Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Home Made Dust Sprays 


Use Agricultural Gypsum mixed with insect 

poisons and make dust spraying practical 

and economical. Write today for free booklet. 
THE GYPSUM ae 
Dept. 56 844 Rush St. 








FLORIDA GROWER 
CHANGES HANDS 
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by the Florida Citrus Exchange six- 
teen years ago. The new owners, it 
is announced by President Mullen, 
will operate it as an independent farm 


Nineteen 


Large amounts of cheap roughage 
is the limiting factor in profitable 
dairying in the South. Silage pro- 
vides cheap, succulent roughage in 

















Announcement was made recently 
of the sale by the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change of the Florida Grower Pub- 
lishing Company, to a group of Tampa 
men headed by Charles G. Mullen 
and Jerome A. Waterman. 













journal. quantity. 


The Publishing company operates 
the Florida Grower, and the Grower 
Press, which handles job printing. Its 
new officers are Charles G. Mullen, 
president; Jerome A. Waterman, 
vice-president; Russell Kay, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and D. B. McKay, 
John M. Mullen and Marvin H. Walk- 
er, directors. 

In the reorganization of the Flor- 
ida Grower, Russell Kay, former bus- 
iness manager, has been made gen- 
eral manager. John M. Mullen, form- 
er circulation manager of the Tampa 
Times and more recently owner of 
several weekly North Carolina news- 
papers, becomes business manager. 
Marvin H. Walker, a Tampa news- 
paper man who during the past two 
years has been connected with the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, succeeds 
Edgar A. Wright as editor, the latter 
having retired from this position sev- 
eral months ago. 

The Florida Grower was established 













One of our plan- 
tation owners 
realized a profit 
of $1138.70 from 
the sale of sur- 
plus slips and 
rhizomes. 


















Write For 
Free 


Booklet 


This was without the first yield of 
bananas. Fifty per cent interest or 
more on your investment is surely 
interesting. 


Taylor-Alexander Co. Inc. 


WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 








Florida Fruits 
and Flowers 










A Monthly Magazine devoted to diversifi- 
cation in fruit growing and to home and 
civic ornamentation. 












The kind of a magazine you will enjoy in 
your home. It tells of the different kinds 
of fruits which can be guccessfully grown 
in Florida and it aids with helpful sugges- 
tions about ornamentals and flowers for 
your home or community. 


FLORIDA FRUITS AND FLOWERS costs 
but $1.00 for twelve months. Pin a check 
or a dollar to this notice and mail to 















and make it the largest best club in 
the state. Over 700 affiliated clubs 
with 1,000,000 members. 

Free towing and mechanical road 
service. Free oil, gas and tire service. 
also legal advice in case of accidents. 


INSURANCE AT COST TO 
MEMBERS 


Rates and all information free 


TAMPA MOTOR CLUB 


Tampa, Florida 
515 East Lafayette St. 

















Florida Fruits and Flowers 





Bartow, Fla. 
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THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


The Present Crop Is Worth 


Money 
By J. G. Grossenbacher 


The citrus fruit now developing 
on trees is far short of the estimate 
prevailing at the time of the bloom. 
It seems that on trees under six 
years old the aphis had a very mark- 
ed effect in preventing the setting of 
fruit, and the April drought accen- 
tuated the injuries on trees of all 
ages. As a net result the present crop 
has been cut far below all estimates. 

It seemed for a time that trees 
with sparse crops would likely put 
on a good June bloom but apparent- 
ly there is going to be but very little 
of that. It looks as though the sub- 
normal fertilization of last year is 
keeping trees back. Even though 
the color is fairly good, it seems that 
the reduced fertilization and the ex- 
tra draft on stored food made by 
the aphis has reduced the reserve 
stocks below that required for a real 
June bloom. 


It seems to me that we have not 
to exceed a half crop of fruit. In 
round numbers probably in the 
neighborhood of ten million boxes 
on trees at this time. Some of this 
crop is more or less deformed as a 
result of punctures by the aphis. The 
fact that some offers of $2.00 per box 
are found floating about is also an in- 
dication that fruit is going to be far 
short of demands. 

Even grapefruit is going to bring 
big prices. The heavy crop and re- 
duced fertilization of the past sea- 
son have resulted in an extremely 
light crop. A grapefruit grove with a 
good crop is very rare. In fact, most 
of them have practically nothing set 
and but few are showing any indi- 
cations of a June bloom. 

Owing to the shortage of the crop 
now on our trees and the fact that 
the market is really available for at 
least twice that amount of fruit we 
are safe in assuming a higher price 
level for next shipping season than 
Florida has experienced during the 
past six years or more. 

All growers should make unusual 
efforts this summer to keep the fruit 
in the best possible condition. Owing 
to the light setting the fruit is likely 
to be large, and in many cases larger 
than desirable. To keep down sizes 
on oranges and grapefruit on groves 
having a light crop it is advisable to 
let the covercrop grow uncut through 
the summer, keep away cultivation 
and hoeing and do nothing that would 
increase growth. In case of tangerines 
however, with a light crop extra size 


is no handicap—large sizes are de- 
sirable and will increase your num- 
ber of boxes. A half or two-thirds 
crop can be made to bulk to al- 
most a full crop by using a little 
nitrate of soda in late August or 
early September. 

It is very evident that keeping your 
crop bright and free of sooty mold 


has more than the usual advantage 
for this year not only because of 
appearance of the crop but also be- 
cause fruit kept practically free from 
sooty mold matures earlier than fruit 
that is covered. The admission of the 
sunlight to both fruit and leaf sur- 
faces hastens maturity. Early ma- 
turity enables you to ship your fruit 
early and thus permits you to move 
the crop before it gets too large. 

In conclusion I want to impress 
the growers with the fact that the 
crop is very short—probably not over 


half a normal crop—and that the 


A New Delcaration 
of Independence 


Last July, hundreds of growers, facing serious 
losses from the rapid spread of Florida Red Scales 
in their groves, declared war. 

They obtained immediate advice and assistance 
from the Peninsular Chemical Company and won 
complete independence from these pests with 


Emulso. 


This July you should keep a sharp watch for 
Florida Red Scales and spray with Emulso be- 
fore they cause great damage. 


EMetSO 
Kills White Flies and Scales 


It kills eggs, crawlers and adults. 


During hot weather shadows and sun scald 


sometimes follow the use of oil sprays. 


But 


these can be prevented as follows: For a 200 


gallon tank, 


dissolve two pounds of calcium 


caseinate in a gallon or so of water. Pour into 
spray tank, agitate and then add Emulso. We 
furnish calcium caseinate in any quantity. 


For any information on crop protection, write, 


*’phone or wire to 
RESULTS.” 


“the Company that sells 














maintenance of the fruit you have 
in its prime condition is most im- 
portant to get the top dollar on your 
crop. Keep down rust mite and smut 
even though you have to make one 
or two extra applications of insec- 
ticide. Hold your fruit for the top 
dollar! 


SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE 
IN FRESH FRUITS 


Continued from page 8 


“On March 6, 1925, the regula- 
tions governing the export of South 
African citrus and pine fruit were 
amended. Every person intending to 
export citrus and pine fruit out of 
the Union, shall, with certain excep- 
tions, give notice to the Government 
fruit inspector at the port of ship- 
ment. In filing such intention with the 
inspector the exporter must state the 
distinctive mark which his boxes will 
bear; and his name, address, and such 
distinctive mark shall be registered 
by the inspector. A small fee is 
charged for each consignment of 
fruit examined by the inspector. The 
exporter pays the cold-storage charge 
and makes his own arrangements for 
disposal of fruit oversea. The amend- 
ed regulations specify grades for cit- 
rus fruit and pineapples and provide 
that fruit intended for export shall 
be packed in boxes of certain inside 
and outside measurements.” 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF A 
FAMILY IN ATTENDANCE 
AT ONE CITRUS MEETING 





At one of the citrus meetings held 
in Walton County last Month by spe- 
cialists of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Division of the University of 
Florida, in cooperation with the coun- 
ty agent, one family was represented 
by four generations. The great 
grandmother, 89 years old, said she 
“enjoyed the talks and always liked 
to attend such meetings.” 

During the months of May and 
June, nearly 40 meetings were held 
in about 20 counties of the state. 
These meetings were under the su- 
pervision of the county agent in each 
case, and were well attended by cit- 
rus growers of the counties. 

Among the counties in which one 
or more meetings have been held 
are the following: Volusia, Brevard, 
St. Lucie, Palm Beach, Dade, Sem- 
inole, Orange, Lake, Osceola, Pasco, 
Hillsborough, Lee, Manatee, Hendry, 
Bay, Santa Rosa Escambia, and 


Walton. 





Several teaspoons of peanut but- 
ter creamed with shortening give a 
novel and delicious flavor to cookies. 
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To Florida 


Citrus Growers, 


Associations 


and Packers 


Believing that there is a place in the Florida Citrus 
Industry for a Marketing Agency which can render 
efficient and specialized sales service, 
f. o. b. business and working for wide distribution, I 
have resigned as Sales Manager of Chase& Co., after 
a service of seventeen years, and have organized a 
new Merketing Agency, operating as W. H. Mouser 
& Co., with main offices in the State Bank Building 


Orlando. 


developing 


As president and Sales Manager of W. H. Mouser 
& Co., I solicit the consideration of citrus growers, As- 
sociations and packers when selecting their Marketing 


Agents for 






the coming season. 


It is the aim of this Company to establish its business 
along sound, conservative and modern lines, taking on 
for the 1925-26 citrus season, only the volume of bus- 
iness which can be given close personal attention and 


specialized 


sales service. 





It is my ambition to see W. H. Mouser & Co., grow by 
developing a clientele glad to recommend it to other 
growers, Associations or packers because of themselves 
having received good results and prompt returns, to- 
gether with personal, thorough, effiicient and satis- 
factory service. 


Correspondence solicited. 


W. H. Mouser 











President and Sales Manager 





W. H. Mouser & Co., 


Orlando 





Marketing Agents 


Florida 






Twenty-one 
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SATSUMALAND GROWERS 
HOLD GREAT MEETING 
AT PANAMA CITY 


Steps Taken To Start Big Publicity 
Movement 


The Directors of Satsumaland 
Fruit Growers held a notable meet- 
ing at Panama City Monday, June 
15. The following directors were pres- 
ent: W. L. Wilson, J. R. Parish, J. 
R. McBride, W. T. Sessoms, C. R. 
Boostrum, N. W. Carroll, W. O. Wells 
J. H. Baker, W. W. Bell, W. A. Molly, 
and B. T. Turner. 

Among the visitors present partici- 
pating in the discussion were: Judy 
Arthur Malone, of Dothan, William 
McKean, of The State Development 
Board, R. L. McKensie, of the Pana- 
ma City Chamber of Commerce, Dr. 
Harry Paige, and Mr. Whittington, 
Demonstration Agent for Bay Coun- 
ty. 

Aside from regular business the 
meeting gave much consideration to 
launching a publicity campaign for 
Satsumaland. This project was taken 
up at the suggestion of a conference 
of Women’s Clubs held recently at 
Marianna. This is thought the right 
time and the “Fruit Growers” the 
right body to launch such a move- 
ment. Some suggested lines of action 
were: Press publicity, descriptive 
booklets, attracting and directing 
tourists and home seekers, erecting 
markers and bill boards, and organiz- 
ing and constructing a fair for this 
section. 

A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the matter further and make 
suggestions to a special board meet- 
ing to be called at an early date. The 
committee is W. A. Sessoms, Holmes 
County, W. W. Wester, Jackson 
. County, S. A. Leonard, Calhoun 
County, Theo. Lewis, Gulf County, 
Charles Dunn, Washington County, 
and R. L. McKensie, Bay County. 

The members and visitors were 
royally entertained for luncheon at 
“The Pines’, and greatly enjoyed the 
social side of a strenuous session. 


ASSISTANT MERKETING 
SPECIALIST (FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES) 


Receipt of applications for assistant 
marketing specialist (fruits and vege- 
tables) will colse July 25. The date 
for the assembling of competitors 
will be stated on the admission cards 
sent to applicants after the close of 
receipt of applications. 

The examination is to fill vacancies 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Department of Agriculture, 
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for duty in Washington, D. C., or in 
the field, at an entrance salary of 
$2,400 a year. Advancement in pay 
may be made without change in as- 
signment up to $3,000 a year. Promo- 
tion to higher grades may be made in 
accordance with the civil service rules. 

The duties of the position are to 
conduct investigations of the hand- 
ling, marketing, and distribution of 
fruits and vegetables; to make a care- 
ful study of the facilities available 
for handling and transporting these 


products; to secure market informa- 
tion relative to their supply, move- 
ment and prices; to assist in the de- 
velopment of the market news service 
for these products, and in the secur- 
ing of information for use in the de- 
termination of market grades and 
standards for these products; to in- 
spect fruits and vegetables in the 
Food Products Inspection Service of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, and otherwise assist in the better- 
ment and improvement of market- 


No. 86 
A NEW TRAIN 


Effective May 17, 1925, between 


Tampa and Jacksonville, in connection with 


Havana Special No. 75-76 


Beginning from Jacksonville May 20, 1925 | 


Only All Pullman Train between Florida and / 


New York 


ONE NIGHT OUT SERVICE 
TO 


New York, Boston, Pittsburg, Etc. 


Nos. 86-76 


Daily Schedule 


6.30 am Lv. Tampa ___._. 
7.07 am Lv. Plant City _— 
7.25 am Lv. Lakeland _____ Ar. 


7.00 am Lv. Bartow - 


Nos. 75-85 


_ Ar. 10.25 pm 
Ar. 9.43 pm 
9.20 pm 


7.32 am Lv. Winter Haven de ES ee tae 





~ 8.00 am Lv. Haines City - 


| | 
Si 
By} 


8.35 am Lv. Kissimmee .- 


9.05 am Lv. Orlando - 


_ Ly. Winter Park 
10.00 am Lv. Sanford —_-....... 


10.27 am Lv. DeLand - 
11.50 am Lv. Palatka -.. 


1.30 pm Ar. Jacksonville 
1.50 pm Lv. Jacksonville —___. 


5.50 pm Ar. Savannah 


6.40 am Ar. Richmond 
9.50 am Ar. Washington 
3.30 pm Ar. New York 


10.05 pm Ar. Boston 


8.34 pm Ar. Pittsburg 


Tickets, Reservations, Information from A. C. L. 
Agent or J. G. Kirkland DPA. Hillsboro Hotel 
Tampa 
PHONE 3232 


Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railroad of the South 





ing conditions affecting the handling 
of these products. 

Competitors will be rated on prac- 
tical questions relative to the duties 
of the position; a thesis to be hand- 
ed to the examiner on the day of the 
examination; and education, train- 
ing, and experience. 

Full information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., or the sec- 
retary of the board of U. S. civil- 
service examiners at the post office 
or customhouse in any city. 


MARMALADE TRADE IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The local manufacturers of marma- 
lade do not meet the demand of Brit- 
ish Columbia and adjacent markets, 
writes American Consul Tewell of 
Vancouver to the Department of 
Commerce. This is evidenced by the 
fact that quantities are imported 
from the Province of Ontario and 
from England and Scotland. Although 
separate import statistics are not 
available for the respective Provinces, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, during the ten month per- 
iod ended January 31, 1925, jellies, 
jams, preserves and condensed mince- 
meat to the amount of 1,874,400 
pounds valued at $296,129 were im- 
ported into Canada, most of which 
came from the United Kingdom. No 
imports of Orange pulp are shown 
separately in Government statistics. 
However, imports of oranges from 
the United States during the period 
above-mentioned were valued at $4,- 
900,000, and from Japan, $167,000, 
and from these sources marmalade 
manufacturers obtain their supplies. 
It is noted that during the ten-month 
periods ended January 31, 1923, and 
1924, imports of oranges from Japan 
were valued at $219,378 and $275,- 
451, respectively, and in view of the 
fact that prices during the present 
year are understood to have been 
higher than formerly, the quantities 
of Japanese oranges imported in 1923 
and 1924 doubtless exceeded the 
quantity imported during the corre- 
sponding period which ended January 
31, 1925. 

Under the Canadian tariff oranges 
are admitted duty free and exempt 
from sales tax. “Fruit pulp” sterilized 
from the United States in tins of any 
size, weight of tins included in weight 
of duty, is dutiable at 2% cents a 
pound when coming from Spain. The 
Sales tax on products coming in un- 
der this classification is 2% per cent 
of the duty-paid value, irrespective 
of the country from which it is im- 
ported. 
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Men! here itis 


A Fine Cloth for a 
Gentleman’s Work Garment 


Morocco Stripe Express Stripe 


You can be proud of a garment made 

of Stifel’s Work Cloth. It is the most 

refined work cloth on the market to- 

day. It comes in two neat and attrac- 

st designs, both new and up-to- 
ate. 


The Morocco Stripe is a two- 


tone cloth which has a rich blue 
effect. 


The Express Stripe has a rich, 
white background with either 
blue or black stripes. 


Garments made of Stifel’s Work 
Cloth not only wear longer than or- 
dinary work cloth materials, but the 
colors are fast and they can be wash- 
ed at home indefinitely, which is a 
big economy to you. 


To make sure you get garments made of _86us™r.orr 
Stifel’s Work Cloth, look for the Boot-shaped \STIFE rl 
Trade Mark on the back of the cloth. The , \ 
Standard for over seventy-five years. It’s your 

protection and guarantee. 


Garments sold by reliable merchants everywhere 


Write for samples— We are makers of the cloth only 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 


stifels Work Clo 


Standard forover 75 years 


The colors wont weaken’ 
sa ‘tReet S.PATENT Office 
—=—- a 
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4th Annual Farmers Week 


at State University, 
Aug. 10-15 


Entertainment and Instruction to be 
Features of Gathering of Farm- 
ers and Fruit Growers and 


Their Wives 


The fourth annual Farmers’ and 
Fruit Growers’ Week at the Universi- 
ty of Florida will be held August 
10-15, according to an announcement 
made recently by Dr. Wilmon Newell, 
director of agricultural extension 
work at the University. 

Every year several hundred Flor- 
ida farmers, fruit growers, and their 
wives gather at the College of Agri- 
culture of the University in August 
for a week of instruction and enter- 
tainment. These outings are proving 
increasingly popular as the years 
pass and add a larger and larger 
number of enthusiastic boosters to the 
list of those who have attended. 

The week is sponsored by the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Division of the 
University, and specialists of this di- 
vision are already busy making plans 
for the 1925 gathering. 

The outstanding agricultural lead- 
ers and speakers of the South will be 
present to participate in the pro- 
gram. Included in this list are such 
men as_ W. C. Lassetter, editor of 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, Ala., C. A. Cobb, editor of the 
Southern Ruralist, Atlanta, Ga., and 
many other agricultural workers. 

A committee will start work on the 
program at an early date and the 
members promise that an interesting 
program will be arranged which will 
provide valuable instruction and in- 
teresting entertainment for every 
day. 

A special program is being ar- 
ranged which will provide for women 
under the supervision of the home 
demonstration department. Both men 
and women will spend the entire week 
at Gainesville this year. 

Officials of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Division, the Experiment Station 
and the College of Agriculture spare 
no efforts to make this week one of 
the most enjoyable events of the year 
for those farmers and their wives who 
attend. 

The University dormitories and 
mess hall will be opened for those 
who desire this arrangement. Others 
will stay in private homes or board- 
ing houses in town as they choose. 
A nominal charge will be made at 
the mess hall for meals. 


Faculties of the entire College of 
Agriculture and even the University 
will be available for use during the 
week, 


MAY BIG BUILDING 
PERIOD IN FLORIDA 


Florida’s great development and 
growth go on unabated. Its building 
activities prove it. All of her cities 
are reporting intensified construc- 
tion work underway. 

Building contracts in Florida a- 
mounted to $29,559,300 in May, this 
was an increase of 119 per cent over 
April and 156 per cent over May 
1924. The total construction started 
during the first five months of this 
year has amounted to $79,113,800. 
This is an increase of 87 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Last month’s record included $13,- 
830,000 or 47 per cent of all con- 
struction for Residential Buildings; 
$6,715,200 or 23 per cent for Public 
Works and Utilities; $3,841,800 or 
13 per cent for Commercial Bulid- 
ings; $1,751,500 or 6 per cent for 
Social or Recreational Projects and 
$1,585,000 or 5 per cent for Insti- 
tutional Buildings. 


CITRUS FRUIT IN NAPLES 
(ITALY) CONSULAR DISTRICT 


In a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce, Mr. Harold 
D. Finley, American Consul, at Nap- 
les, Italy, states that citrus produc- 
tion continued to be unsatisfactory 
in 1924, due to the presence of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly which in- 
fests the orchards. Minor attempts 
to rid the trees of this pest yielded 
unsatisfactory results in view of its 
wide-spread prevalence. It is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult, states Mr. 
Finley, for South Italian citrus pro- 
ducers to export their products to 
the United States on account of the 
competition of United States produc- 
ers and, for the moment at least, the 
better quality of United States’ fruit. 
Lemon exports to the United States 
dropped from 3,150,000 pounds in 
1923 to 2,200 pounds in 1924, states 
Mr. Finley. 


Purebred livestock are better sell- 
ers and make more meat for the 
amount of feed and length of time. 


A Good Crop 
of Fruit, 

Fine in Quality | 
and Texture, 
Will be 


Your Satisfac- 
tion 


of Using 


ORANGE 
BELT 
BRANDS 


of Fertilizer 


Quality Fertilizer 
for 


Quality Fruit. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








NEW BULLETIN ON CONTROL 
OF PECAN NUT CASE-BEARER 


The pecan nut case-bearer is one 
of the most formidable enemies of 
the pecan, because of its nut-feeding 
habits. Investigation has shown that 
this insect has three generations an- 
nually, of which the first generation 
does the most damage. It passes the 
winter in the immature larva stage 
of the third generation. Thesethird- 
brood, larvae, after feeding sparingly 
for a few weeks, migrate during the 
latter part of September or the first 
part of October, to the buds, where 
they construct small, compactly wov- 
en hibernating cases, in which they 
hibernate until the following spring, 
when the buds on pecan trees are be- 
ginning to open. 

The best method of control so far 
found by the Bureau of Entomology 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in its studies at Monti- 
cello, Fla., is spraying with arsenate 
of lead. The addition of lime to the 
spray is necessary to prevent arseni- 
cal injury to the foliage and nuts. 
Details of the proportions of lead 
and slaked lime to be used, and also 
the best times for applying the spray, 
are given in Department Bulletin No. 
1303, The Pecan Nut Case-Bearer, 
by John J. Gill, entomologist. Three 
applications of the spray will be re- 
quired. The first should be made soon 
after the nuts have set, when they 
are about the size of garden peas. 
At Monticello, Fla., this is about the 
middle of May. One week or ten 
days later the trees should be spray- 
ed again, and four or five weeks after 
the second spraying the third appli- 
cation is made. 

The exact time of spraying will 
vary somewhat according to lati- 
tude and the character of the season. 
The first and second applications are 
the most important in the contral of 
the pecan nut case-bearer, as most of 
the damage to nuts is usually caused 
by the larvae of the first generation. 
Since only a small portion of the nut 
crop is attacked by the second-brood 
larvae, it is suggested that if growers 
desire to reduce spraying of their 
orchards to a minimum, the last appli- 
cation be omitted, but that the first 
and second applications be made very 
thorough. 

Copies of the bulletin may be 
obtained while the supply lasts by 
applying to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A little kerosene rubbed on the 
screen door keeps flies from swarm- 
ing in when the door is opened. 
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EXTENSION DIVISION GETS 
AN ASSISTANT BOYS’ CLUB 
LEADER FOR THE SUMMER 


Leland Hiatt, expert swimmer and 
diver and member of the University 
of Florida swimming team, has been 
secured by the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Division to be assistant to State 
Boys’ Club Agent R. W. Blacklock 
during the summer. 

Mr. Hiatt is especially gifted for 
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work with boys and will assist in con- 
ducting the county club camps that 
will be held in the various counties 
having ‘county agents during the 
months of June and July. He was 
present at the boys’ club annual short 
course held last month at the Uni- 
versity and assisted in the enter- 
tainment and instruction there. 

He is well qualified to give swim- 
ming and diving instructions at club 
camps, as well as take part in other 
features of the work. 


Special 


Parlor Observation, Dining Car, Train between 


Tampa and Jacksonville 


continued this Summer with Through Sleepers from 


Sarasota to Atlanta and Cincinnati (via 
the Southland) and Sarasota to Col- 
umbia, Ashville and Cincinnati 


(via Land of the Sky Special) 
(SCHEDULE May 17) 


9.25 am Lv. Sarasota 


9.55 am Lv. Bradenton 
10.00 am Lv. Palmetto 


11.45 am Ar. 
12.15 pm Lv. 


0 pm 
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0 pm 
0 pm 


12.51 pm Lv. 
1.20 pm Lv. 
1.55 pm Lv. 

33 pm Lv. 

5 pm Ly. 

5 pm Lv. 

2 pm Lv. 

5 pm Lv. 

5 pm Ar. 

5 pm Lv. 

5 am Lv. 

0 pm Ar. 

35 am Ar. 
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Plant City 
Lakeland 
Haines City 
Kissimmee 


9 pm 
0 pm 
5 pm 


1.02 pm 
Ar. 12.20 pm 
Ar. 11.47 am 
Ar. 10.25 am 
9.00 am 
8.15 am 
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Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Columbia 
Ashville 
Cincinnati 





8.20 pm Lv. 
7.00 am Ar. 
9.20 pm Ar. 


Jacksonville 
Atlanta 
Cincinnati 


Tickets, Reservations and Information from A. C. L. 


Agant or J. G. Kirkland DPA. Hillsboro Hotel 


Tampa 
PRONE 3232 


Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
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WIDE SALE OF 
JUICE EXTRACTORS 


The Sealdsweet juice extractor, 
perfected by the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change and now distributed at cost 
by that organization so as to make 
it easier for people to consume great- 
er quantities of Florida oranges and 
grapefruit, has enjoyed a wide sale 
throughout the entire country, re- 
ports John Moscrip, the Exchange’s 
advertising manager. 

Approximately 7,500 extractors, in 
the few months in which they have 
been offered to the public, have been 
placed in homes, soda fountains, ho- 
tels, hospitals, and other places where 
citrus fruit juices are used, says Mr. 
Moscrip. From every source testi- 
monials have been received as to the 
time and labor saving advantages of 
this economical device for extracting 
juice from oranges and grapefruit. 

The only purpose of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange in introducing the 
extractor is to increase consumption 
of citrus fruit juices. It sells the ma- 
chine at cost. Many letters have been 
received by the Exchange from peo- 
ple who say that since acquiring one 
of the extractors they use ten times 
as much juice as before. 

Only a limited supply of the ex- 
tractors are now available, says Mr. 
Moscrip, and these are being rapidly 
disposed of with the close of Flor- 
ida’s fruit shipping season. Plans are 
being made for a much more ex: 
tensive distribution of the extractor 
in the fall, when the new shipping sea- 
son opens and by which time addi- 
tional stocks can be manufactured. 


Fly paper may be made by melting 
1 pound of rosin with % pint of cas- 
tor oil and spreading the mixture on 
heavy paper. 


The difference between opportunity 
and motor is that opportunity knocks 
but once.—American Legion Weekly. 

Greasing the hands with cold cream 
before beginning rough work will pro- 
tect the skin. 


WORLD-FAMOUS AUTHOR- 
ITES TO DISCUSS CO- 
OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
Continued from page 7 
ducts. Fourth week—cotton, tobacco 
and dairy products. 

The general topics for study, week 
by week, are as follows: First week 
—Economics Principles and Legal 
Structure of Cooperation, including 
(a) history of cooperation. (b) ideals 
of the movement, (c) development 
of types, (d) possibilities and limita- 
tions, (e) status of state and federal 
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legislation, (f) education in cooper- 
ation. 

Second week—Organization and 
Membership Problems: (a) prelim- 
inary market surveys, (b) forms 
of organization, (c) organization fi- 
nance, (d) patronage costs, (e) edu- 
cational work with members, (f) the 
cooperative and the community. 

Third week—Operating Methods 
and Management Problems: (a) 
source of personnel, (b) business 
practices, (c) auditing and account- 
ing, (d) marketing finance, (e) 
warehousing, (f) grading and stand- 
ardization, (g) methods of pooling. 

Fourth week—Sales Policies and 
price Problems: (a) orderly market- 
ing,.(b) selling plans for various 
commodities, (c) development of 
markets, (d) price objectives of co- 
operatives, (e) selling problems, (f) 
credits and collections, (g) effect of 
today’s prices on tomorrow’s pro- 
duction. 


SOME FACTS RELATIVE 
TO NICOTINE DUST 


Continued from page 6 


There may be a lot of evidence in 
favor of night dusting when tempera- 
tures are low that has not been pub- 
lished. If there is such evidence it 
certainly would be of value to the 
citrus growers to have it appear. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, maltiply it 
by five, and you will have the of 
the advertisement for one insertion. 
Multiply this by the total number of in- 
sertions desired and you will have the 
total cost. This rate is so low that we 
cannot charge ied accounts, and 
would, therefore, appreciate a remittance 
with order. No advertisement accepted 
for less than 60 cents. 


REAL ESTATE 


For Sale—Pineapple land in  winterless 
— $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus 
a: 


WANTED—To hear from owner of farm 
for sale, for fall delivery. O. K. Haw- 
ley, Baldwin, Wis. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA_ BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY. ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. FOUN- 
TAIN, FLA. 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle 
raucon for unimproved or improved land 
in Florida. What have you? Give 
price and full particulars. T. E. Bart- 
lett, 3410 McKinley Ave., ElPaso, Tex- 
as. 

EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan 
trees, budded or grafted and guaran- 
teed. Great shortage this year. Write 
for catalog today. Bass Pecan Com- 
nanv. Lumberton. Miaa 


Want to hear from owner having farm 





for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black Chippewa Falls, 


NURSERY STOCK 


FOR SALE—Cleopatra Mandarine seed- 
lings. September delivery, enter order 
now. Cavendish banana plants and 
avocado trees. Write for rice list. 

R. B. Skinner, Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa, 
Florida. May-4t. 


BANANA PLANTS for sale. Improved 
Cavendish, Hart, Orinoco, Ladyfinger. In- 
permeation free. W. E. Bolles, Caemer, 

ja. 


“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 
Is yours for the asking, 

Write Today. 
OCKLAWAHA NURSERIES INC. 
“Pedigreed Citrus Trees” 
Lake Jem, Florida 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Eleven acres high, 
rooly citrus land: 4 acres cleared with 
small house, and large nice bearing 
orange trees full of fruit. Nicely _lo- 
cated near Altamonte Springs, Fila. 
For particulars write H. A. Lunquire, 
41 N. W. 29th St., Miami, Fla. 


POLK LAKE NURSERIES 


Offer to the grower young trees of 
standard variety, backed by 30 years of 
hursery experience and a guarantee 
which only honest dealing can justify. 
For full information address A. H. Sloan, 
Box 413, Bartow, Fla. 


AGENTS WANTED—We want good, re- 
liable parties to act as our agents in 
their local communities, selling our 
citrus trees on a liberal commission. 
A good opening for the person who 
will devote all or a part of their time 
working among their neighbors. Lake 


MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, 
ear lots. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa 


Florida. 6t 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal 
strain—the best in the country, direct 
from Martin pens. Utility and show 
birds $5.00 each; also eggs for hatch- 
ing $5.00 per 15. W. A. King, Gen. Del., 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, 
Toulouse Geese, Guineas, Angora and 
Milk Goats, Circular free. Woodburn, 


Clifton, Va. 


AGENTS—Quality Shoes, quick sellers. 
Big commissions, immediate returns! 
Repeat orders. Experience unnecessary. 
Write full particulars. Tanners Shoe, 
2011 C St. Boston. 


FOR SALE 


Remington Portable Typewriter with 
standard keyboard. Has all advantages 
of larger machine.. Ideal for farm and 
home use. $60. cash or sold on easy 
terms. Remington Typewriter Co., 103 
Parker St., Tampa Florida. 


FARM—GROVE—HOME 

22 acres large bearing grove; modern 
two-story, 8 room house, completely 
furnished on third largest lake in state 
in thriving town; good roads, church, 
school; complete line farm implements 
and tools. P. F. Cloonan, Yalaha, Lake 
County, Florida. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inex- 
pensively overcome, without drugs. 
Send address. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mo- 
hawk, Florida. 


Laredo soy beans, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County Seed 
Growers Association, Loxley, Alabama, for 
prices. 


Wanted AT ONCE few dozen fresh bitter- 
sour Marmalade Oranges. Price C. O. D.? 
a Manning, 15 West Chase St. Baltimore, 


WANTED to correspond with growers of 
the Red Guava. Business. M. L. Manning, 
Qt West Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MILLION Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.50- 
1000. W. W. WILLIAMS, QUITMAN, GA. 





